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MY FRIEND JIM. 


CHAPTER IV. 


has ever been my wish to 
look with an impartial eye 
alike upon the just and 
upon the unjust. Being, I 
hope, to some extent con- 
scious of my own small 
failings and very desirous 
that full credit should be 
allowed to me for my 
virtues, it is but fair that 
I should acknowledge the 
virtues of those whom I 
dislike, if by diligent searching I can dis- 
cover that they possess any. And so I am 
really glad to be able to say for Hilda 
Turner that I believe she was as fond of Jim 
as it was in her nature to be of anybody. 
This concession may the more readily be 
made because, to tell the truth, it does not 
amount to much when looked into, Other 
things being equal, she would, I take it, have 
preferred Jim to Bracknell ; but other things 
were not equal, because Bracknell was a 
viscount, who would some day be an earl, 
whereas Jim would assuredly never be any- 
thing but a moderately well-to-do country 
squire. Still I am bound to confess that 
when her first string broke she took up her 
second with a very good grace. Whether, 
as I suspected at the time, she precipitated 
her engagement by way of conveying a slap 
in the face to the too dutiful Bracknell, or 
whether she had got wind of Jim’s proposed 
exodus ard feared to lose him altogether by 
delay, certain it is that-she bore herself with 
dignity and general amiability in a situation 
which must have been somewhat embarras- 
sing, and also that she made Jim supremely 





happy. More than that could not reasonably 
have been required of her. 

The young couple were, to all appearance, 
thoroughly satisfied with one another, and 
their satisfaction was very commonly, if not 
quite universally, shared by their friends and 
relatives. Old Turner rubbed his plump 
white hands, and declared that the wish of 
his heart was now fulfilled; Lord Staines 
was so delighted that he could not rest until 
he liad walked over to the Rectory and 
announced his delight; and my mother, 
though secretly a little disappointed (for Jim 
was a great favourite of hers), did not hesitate 
to aver that all was for the best. It is true 
that she would have said and thought the 
selfsame thing if she had just heard me 
sentenced to be hanged by the neck until I 
was dead—such being her simple creed. 
Taking her stand upon certain passages of 
Scripture, she boldly asserted that it was 
not for us to judge whether this or that 
event would be productive of ultimate good 
or not, and, in short, adopted without re- 
servation the doctrine that whatever is is 
right. 

To fall in with my dear mother’s views in 
this respect has never been possible to me, 
and amid the general chorus of approval I 
found some comfort in listening to a dis- 
sentient voice which harmonised with my 
own. It was a very quiet little voice, but it 
was a sweet one, and was seldom used to 
utter disparaging remarks about anybody. 
“Since you ask me,”” Lady Mildred said, “ I 
am not glad, I am sorry. It seems to me 
that Hilda is not good enough for Mr. 
Leigh.” 

“That,” I 


question.” 


observed, “is 


beyond all 
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* Yes; and I don’t understand her chang- 
ing her mind so quickly. Of course it was 
impossible that Bracknell should marry her ; 
but if it had been possible they might have 
got on together well enough, perhaps. Iam 
fonder of Bracknell than of anybody else in 
the world, and I don’t know that she is exactly 
good enough for him either. But he is 
different from Mr. Leigh. I mean that if 
he had found out afterwards that Hilda was 
not quite—quite what he had fancied her, 
I don’t think he would have taken it so 
much to heart.” 

These were precisely my sentiments ; but 
as no one had the remotest intention of 
consulting either me or Lady Mildred, we 
could not do better than keep them to 
ourselves ; and we kept them to ourselves 
accordingly. 

Of Bracknell I heard nothing, nor, I sup- 
pose, did Jim receive congratulations from 
that quarter, although I did not like to ask 
him the question. Nodoubt he had forgiven 
his old friend, as he could well afford to do, 
being more or less in the position of a con- 
queror. His marriage was appointed to take 
place in the ensuing month of January, and 
soon after hearing of this arrangement I left 
home to be formally called to the bar and to 
take possession of the chambers, where I am 
thankful to say that my legal library has 
remained unconsulted from that day to this. 
For then it was that I received my first sub- 
stantial encouragement to persevere with 
those literary labours which have since made 
life pleasant to me, and have even enabled 
me to afford an occasional pat of butter with 
my bread. 

During the autumn and early winter my 
mother, who writes the most delightful letters 
that ever were penned by mortal hand, kept 
me fully informed of all that was going on 
down at Cranfield ; and by her account all 
was going on quite as it ought. Jim, assisted 
by the counsels of the bride-elect, was re- 
furnishing Elmhurst from attic to basement ; 
his uncle and aunt, a very uninteresting old 
couple, whom nobody ever saw, and whom 
nobody but my mother would have dreamt 
of regretting, had already taken their de- 
parture for Bath, where they proposed to 
reside in future; “and dear Mildred,” my 
mother added, “is behaving so sweetly about 
it all. She seems quite to share Jim’s hap- 
piness, and some day, I hope, she herself will 
be as happy as she deserves to be.”’ I confess 
that the significance of the above encomium 
escaped me at the time ; although I certainly 
might have perceived it if I had not been a 
little dense. 


A few days before Christmas I seated my- 
self in the down express from Paddington, 
being bound for Cranfield, with the twofold 
object of spending that festive season at 
home and assisting at Jim’s subsequent nup- 
tials. Just as the train was starting a young 
man of fashionable exterior jumped into the 
carriage, tumbled over my legs, apologised, 
and then said, “Oh, it’s you, Maynard, is it ? 
Going down to the old shop?” 

I replied that such was my destination, 
but that I presumed it wasn’t his—not that 
I really presumed anything of the kind, but 
because I thought that, taking everything 
into consideration, Bracknell would have 
shown better taste by remaining absent 
from the paternal abode at that particular 
juncture. 

“Oh, yes, I’m going to Staines Court,” he 
returned, ‘ Why shouldn’t I?” 

“If you don’t know, I’m sure I don’t,” I 
answered. 

“« My dear fellow,” said Bracknell, lighting 
a cigar, “If you were to be bound to avoid 
every woman with whom you had ever been 
in love, your life would be a perpetual game 
of hide-and-seek. In fact, the thing really 
couldn’t be done. How is that dear old 
duffer Jim getting on? Lord! what an ex- 
istence he has before him! It was a bad 
day for him when the governor refused to 
let me take Miss Hilda off his hands. That 
girl will end by breaking his heart, you'll 
see. 

“She does not,” I observed, “appear to 
have broken yours.”’ 

Bracknell smiled, but it struck me that he 
also winced ever so slightly. ‘ Women are 
all the same,” said he; “a man who allowed 
one of them to break his heart would be a 
great fool. Jim is a great fool.” 

“If being too chivalrous for the world 
that we live in is being a fool, he certainly 
is one,” I agreed; and I hardly know what 
prompted me to add, “I hope you will 
always be as loyal to him as he is to you, 
Bracknell.” 

It was rather a silly speech to make, and 
perhaps also rather an impertinent one, but 


‘Bracknell did not appear to resent it. He 


stared for a moment, and then said, “I sup- 
pose he didn’t like my cutting him out, eh? 
It was rough upon him, I admit ; but how 
the deuce was I to help it?” 

Being unable to make any concise reply 
to that question, I only answered, “ Well, it 
is all over now, and the less said about it the 
better.” 

So, by way of changing the subject, my 
companion began to entertain me with an 
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account of a steeplechase in which he had 
recently taken part, and this, with occasional 
breaks, lasted us to our journey’s end. 

I should have liked to witness the meeting 
between Bracknell and Hilda, but that 
pleasure was denied me. On Christmas Day 
I dined at Staines Court, my mother, who was 
unable to leave her room, insisting upon my 
accepting the invitation which had been sent 
to me to join the party assembled there. 
The house was full of Henleys and Beau- 
champs, relations of Lord Staines’s, who 
were unknown to me; but the very first 
thing that I saw on entering the drawing- 
room was a little group, composed of Hilda, 
Lady Mildred, Bracknell, and Jim. They 
were conversing together in the most friendly 
manner, and had evidently made up their 
minds to let bygones be bygones. Jim beck- 
oned to me, and very soon drew me aside to 
whisper, “ Isn’t Bracknell a good fellow? I 
don’t believe there’s another man in England 
who would have taken things as he has done 
and come down here just to show us that he 
bears no malice !”’ 

It might be that Bracknell had come to 
Staines Court for that amiable purpose, but I 
had some difficulty in supposing it. In the 
first place, he can hardly have thought that 
any one would suspect him of bearing malice, 
and in the second, he might so easily have 
written a letter calculated to allay such ap- 
prehensions. There, however, he was, chat- 
ting to Hilda as unconcernedly as ever ; and 
even if he was bent upon mischief—which, 
after all, did not seem very likely—it was 
certain that Jim would never believe it of 
him. 

Miss Turner was not suffered to retain 
possession of him long. I think I have already 
mentioned that Bracknell was one of those 
happy (one must presume that they are happy) 
men whom frisky young matrons delight to 
honour. There were several ladies among 
the company who answered to that descrip- 
tion, and they skirmished over him in a 
manner diverting to behold, and flattering, 
no doubt, to the subject of their strife. 
Between them they bore him away, a not 
unwilling victim, and until the evening was 
far advanced we country neighbours could 
only admire him from afar. Lord Staines, 
twirling his grey moustache, watched his son’s 
triumph with a benign smile. Probably he 
had no objection to Bracknell’s flirting with 
any number of ladies, so long as they were 
not unmarried and penniless. He himself 
was looking younger and more cheerful than 
he had done in the summer, having, as I 
learnt in the course of a brief interview with 
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Lady Mildred, landed a handsome sum over 
the Cesarewitch. 

At a late hour somebody—I suppose it 
must have been Bracknell—suggested a game 
of pool. About ten of us, including two or 
three ladies, adjourned to the billiard-room, 
and then it was that I was able to take a 
few mental notes of Hilda’s demeanour 
towards her former lover. Her position was 
not a very comfortable one ; because every- 
body in the room knew that she had consented 
to marry Bracknell only a few months before, 
and she must have known quite well that 
they knew it. Her serenity, however, was 
not ruffled, nor did she fall into any of the 
mistakes which she might so easily have 
made, and which a woman of more feeling 
could hardly have avoided making. She 
neither shunned Bracknell nor thrust herself 
upon his notice ; she was neither over-friendly 
with him nor the reverse. When he spoke 
to her she answered him civilly and once or 
twice she even addressed him first, but indeed 
she was in an unusually quiet mood and 
spoke very little to anybody. If there was 
a criticism to be made upon her, it might 
have been that she was just a trifle too affec- 
tionate with Jim, whispering a word or two 
in his ear occasionally, as she passed round 
the table, and glancing quickly at him for 
applause whenever she had achieved a 
brilliant stroke. 

After the game had been going on for some 
little time Bracknell came and threw himself 
down on the sofa beside me. “By George!” 
he exclaimed, in an undertone which had a 
ring of vexation in it, “that girl has no more 
heart than a stone!” 

“That,” replied I, “is no news to me and 
no business of yours.” 

“And to think,” he went on, without 
heeding my remark, “that she has spent the 
whole of her life in a country parsonage! 
So much for rural simplicity! Why, there 
isn’t one of these Belgravian women who 
could hold a candle to her for coolness !”” 

I don’t know what he had expected her to 
say or do;- but he was evidently annoyed, 
and added that he wouldn’t be in Jim’s shoes 
for a trifle. He was obliging me with his 
views upon feminine nature in general, 
which, I am sorry to say, were too disre- 
spectful and too crudely expressed to bear 
repetition, when somebody called out to him 
that it was his turn to play. 

He had a long and rather difficult shot to 
make, and at the instant when he was draw- 
ing back his cue Hilda all of a sudden 
stepped close behind him, so that he struck 
her sharply in the side with the butt end of 
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it. She gave a little cry and fell back upon 
the sofa where I was sitting. Bracknell, 
full of apologies and alarm, dropped his cue 
and peered anxiously at the blanched cheeks 
of the sufferer ; Jim came tearing up from 
the other end of the room ; somebody ran 
for a glass of water; the rest of the players 
crowded round the sofa, and we had quite a 
little scene. At length Hilda got back her 
breath, and, smiling faintly, assured us that 
she was not really hurt. 

“Tt is nothing—nothing at all,” she said. 
“It was my own fault entirely, and I shall 
be all right in a few minutes. Please go on 
with the game and don’t look at me.” 

To this day I can’t feel sure that she did 
it on purpose. If she did, I am glad to think 
that she received a considerably smarter dig 
in the ribs than she had bargained for. In 
any case, this trifling incident had the effect 
of producing a complete alteration in Brack- 
nell’s humour. He was naturally concerned 
at having hurt a lady, and it may be that his 
self-reproach was increased by the recollection 
that he had been saying hard things of her 
the minute before. He remained sitting 
beside her after she had gently pushed Jim 
away, and the others, at her request, had 
resumed their game, and I saw that a rapid 
interchange of words took place between 
them. Their colloquy was soon interrupted ; 
but it had lasted long enough to bring a 
slightly increased colour into Bracknell’s 
cheeks and a pensive look into his eyes. 
Knowing what I did of Miss Hilda, I was 
convinced that she must either wish to 
subjugate him once more or to avenge her- 
self upon him ; and, all things considered, 
there seemed to be a very fair chance of 
her succeeding in her aim, whatever that 
might be. 

When I said as much tomy mother on 
the following morning, after giving her 
the full account which she always likes 
to have of what had taken place at the 
dinner-party and after it, she shook her 
head. “Ah, my dear Harry,” she sighed, 
‘you are too ready to seek for bad motives 
and study bad people—that is, if poor Hilda 
is really bad. If 1 were you, I should find 
it much more interesting to study Mildred. 
Is she too good to be attractive ?”’ 

“ Are you suggesting that I should fall in 
love with Lady Mildred?” I inquired. 

“My dear boy, no! What would Lord 
Staines say? Besides, I am afraid you would 
be a day too late. Have you really not 
discovered Mildred’s secret, Harry !—you, 
who are so quick-sighted !” 

We all have our weaknesses ; and amongst 
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the many to which I should have to plead 
guilty, if placed upon my oath, is that of 
fancying that I can read the hearts and minds 
of my neighbours with some facility. Now, 
in truth it had not occurred to me until then 
that Lady Mildred had lost her heart to Jim, 
but as I could not bear to admit my stupidity, 
I made no direct reply, merely observing 
that there was a difference between what was 
attractive and what was interesting to study, 
and that bad people were more interesting to 
study than good ones because, as a rule, their 
motives of action were more obscure. 

“T suppose so,” agreed my mother absently. 
“ Poor Jim !” 

“ Really,” said I (because I was provoked 
with her for having seen what I had failed 
to detect), “I do not understand why you 
should pity him. All is for the best in the 
best of possible worlds, you know.” 

“TIT believe that all is ordered for our 
good,” she answered simply ; “ though I fear 
that you do not. We must not presume to 
say that it would have been better for our 
friend to marry Mildred than Hilda, who, 
after all, has a great deal that is nice about 
her. Poor Jim!” 

My dear mother permits herself a touch of 
dry humour at times which, I think, refreshes 
her. She glanced up at me half deprecatingly 
after this last ejaculation, and we had a little 
laugh together. I suppose she perceived as 
plainly as I did that there was trouble 
coming, but she did not choose to talk 
about it before it came, and probably she 
was quite right. 


CHAPTER V. 


I am but a poor equestrian and can only 
speak upon such subjects with the diffidence 
which beseems me, but I have always under- 
stood from those who ought to know that the 
hunting in our parts is of an inferior order. 
The covert-shooting, on the other hand, is 
fairly good, and that belonging to the Staines 
Court property may almost be called famous. 
Now Lord Staines had left his coverts un- 
touched until Christmas, being, as I verily 
believe, instigated to this act of self-denial 
by a desire to please his heir, who at that 
time was one of the best shots in England. 
Great, therefore, must have been his sur- 
prise, and great also his disappointment on 
tinding that Bracknell perferred to follow 
the hounds during his stay, and that he 
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could not even be persuaded to take his gun 
out of its case on non-hunting days. 

“It seems to me,” the poor old gentleman 
declared in my hearing, “ that he must have 
taken leave of his senses. I really can’t 
account for his behaviour in any other way.” 

I could have accounted for it; though I 
am not prepared to say that my explanation 
excluded the hypothesis of insanity. I 
could have told Lord Staines that, indifferent 
as the hunting was, there was a certain 
country gentleman in the neighbourhood who 
was devoted to it, heart and soul ; that this 
gentleman had recently presented a well- 
broken saddle-horse to his betrothed ; and 
further, that when Bracknell was not out 
hunting with the couple aforesaid he was 
amusing himself in some other and perhaps 
less innocent fashion in the company of one 
of them. But I did not tell him this, partly 
because I was not asked and partly because 
I am constitutionally averse to being blown 
up sky-high. 1 will do myself the justice to 
say that I would have risked a good deal of 
personal discomfort to get Bracknell dis- 
missed a second time from the neighbour- 
hood; but I was well aware that nothing 
short of ocular proof would have made Lord 
Staines believe his son capable of behaviour 
unworthy of a gentleman. To make love to 
your friend’s fiancée under your friend’s nose 
must undoubtedly be described in that dis- 
agreeable way ; and I hardly think that the 
circumstance of the lady in question being 
an unscrupulous minx can be admitted as an 
extenuating one. 

If any palliation of Bracknell’s conduct 
had been discoverable, I suppose one would 
have had to look for it in the tone of 
the society which he was accustomed to 
frequent. In certain sets it seems to be 
almost imperative upon a man that he should 
make love to somebody, provided always 
that she be not a person whom he can marry. 
Bracknell may have opined that Miss Turner 
was as good as married already, and that she 
was consequently a safe and fit subject for 
his attentions. For the rest, she gave him 
every encouragement. I used to meet them 
riding home from hunting together at a 
suspiciously early hour of the day; Brack- 
nell was for ever dropping in to luncheon or 
tea at the Rectory ; and Jim had no words 
to express his satisfaction at the good feeling 
which subsisted between his friend and his 
future wife. He confided to me that he had 
hardly ventured to hope for such a happy 
state of things. 

When the hunting was abruptly put a 
stop to by a sharp frost, which in a few days 
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rendered the ice on the great lake at Staines 
Court thick enough to bear, this estimable 
pair had further opportunities of showing 
how well disposed they were towards one 
another. Bracknell excelled in skating, as 
indeed he did in all sports and pastimes of 
an athletic nature; and in Hilda he found 
an apt pupil. Jim, who was by no means 
such a proficient, would listen respectfully to 
Bracknell’s instructions, and when the 
couple skimmed away from him, as they 
often did, would watch them from afar, with 
pride and admiration in his eyes. They were 
the two people whom he loved best in the 
world, and I believe it gave him far more 
pleasure to contemplate their achievements 
than it would have done to obtain any kind 
of personal distinction. 

For reasons of my own, I usually prefer 
to shun the giddy throng when on skates. 


‘One afternoon I had found a nice sequestered 


spot, screened from view by an island, and 
was very busy practising a graceful piece of 
figure-skating (outside edge forwards, inside 
edge backwards, and then down with a thump) 
when Bracknell and Hilda suddenly shot out 
from behind the clump of evergreen shrubs 
which had masked my movements. They 
swept past me, hand in hand, and in that 
still atmosphere a few words fell clear and 
distinct upon my ear. “Oh, what a bore! 
Can’t we get rid of him somehow?” And 
then a low laugh from Hilda and a reply 
which distance rendered unintelligible to me. 

An instant later came the sound of short, 
scuffing strokes, denoting the approach of 
an unskilful skater, and Jim’s colossal form 
loomed into view. “ Hi! you two,” I heard 
him shout. “ Wait for me!” And away 
he went, full tilt, round the miniature cape 
which Bracknell and Hilda had already 
doubled. 

I hardly knew why this brief dissolving 
view should have set my blood boiling with 
indignation, for I really had not been in need 
of any further evidence that poor Jim was 
being made a fool of ; but so it was. “Oh, 
you would like to get rid of him, would 
you?” said I to myself, starting off in 
pursuit. “Then, my good friends, you 
sha’n’t get rid of him, nor of me either.” 

However, I was prevented from carrying 
out my benevolent intentions ; for I had not 
got well under way before I encountered Jim, 
returning post-haste. 

“ Where are you off to in such a hurry?” 
I asked, holding up my hand to stop him. 

He checked his career with some difficulty, 
describing an immense semicircle in order to 
bring up alongside of me. “ Hilda wants 
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her jacket,” he explained, breathlessly ; “‘ she 
has left it up at the house.” 

“ And she has despatched you a mile to 
fetch it! One would have thought that she 
might have sent Bracknell. But never mind. 
You go back to her ; I'll get her confounded 
jacket.” 

I could not help confounding her jacket, 
but I saw that Jim was a little surprised and 
displeased at my doing so. “ My dear boy,” 
he said, gently, “ there’s no occasion for you 
to give yourself all that bother. Idon’t mind 
going.” 

“‘ Well, then,” I returned, provoked beyond 
the limits of prudence, “ 7 mind your going. 
Heavens and earth, man, do you imagine 
that it is because she is afraid of catching 
cold that Hilda orders you off on an errand 
which will take you a good three quarters of 
an hour to accomplish? Do you suppose, by 
any chance, that Bracknell has stayed down 
here all this time because he enjoys third- 
class hunting, or because he thinks skating 
on a pond better fun than disporting himself 
in London? It is not permissible to be so 
stupid !” 

Jim’s face became very grave. “ Bracknell 
is staying here to be present at our wedding,” 
he replied ; “he has given up a lot of other 
engagements rather than disappoint us. As 
for Hilda, I may tell you that she wouldn't 
have let me get her jacket for herif 1 hadn’t 
insisted upon it.” He added, with something 
of an effort: “ Harry, we're old friends, and 
I'd stand a great deal from you before I’d 
quarrel with you; but I’m bound to say 
that if you make such an insinuation as that 
again, we can’t be friends any longer. I 
suppose you have got into a habit of sus- 
pecting that every man you meet may be a 
rascal, and now you can't help yourself. 1 
don’t want to preach to you, old chap, but 
it’s a beastly bad habit to have got into, and 
that’s the truth.” 

Such was the reward that I obtained for 
my well-meant, but injudicious meddling. 1 
am sorry to say that I was foolish enough to 
feel deeply affronted by Jim’s rebuke, and a 
coolness arose between us which might not 
have been easily dispelled, had not subse- 
quent events drawn us together again. It 
was, at all events, pretty evident that, so far 
as I was concerned, matters must be allowed 
to take their course. 1 could not open Jim’s 
and to remonstrate with Bracknell 
would have been sheer waste of breath. 

Somebody was found, however, with sufli- 
cient faith in him and in herself to attempt 
this useless task. It was some days after 
the ice had broken up, and when we were 


eyes, 
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within a week of Jim’s wedding-day, that 
demure little Lady Mildred told me how 
uneasy the intimacy of her brother with the 
bride-elect was making her. “I don’t mind 
talking to you about it,” she said, “ because 
I know you have seen it all as plainly as | 
have. I suppose you blame Bracknell very 
much, do you not?”’ 

“ Why, of course I do,” I replied. 

“Yes; but he is not really so bad as you 
think—he does not see anything wrong in it. 
He only laughed when I spoke to him, and 
said I didn’t know what I was talking about. 
And so it will go on until something dreadful 
happens.” 

“My dear Lady Mildred,” said I, “I 
don’t think anything dreadful will happen. 
If I know the charming Hilda at all, she 
will always stop a little short of dreadful 
things. People who do dreadful things lose 
their place in society and have to put up 
with all manner of inconveniences. She 
will contrive to amuse herself, no doubt, but 
so long as her husband shuts his eyes and 
doesn’t mind, what can that matter to 
anybody ?” 

Lady Mildred did not seem pleased with 
my philosophy. ‘That is as much as to say 
that you care very little what becomes of 
your friend,” she observed. 

“Quite so,” returned, keeping my temper. 
‘* When I venture to speak a word in season 
to my friend, he flies at me like a bull-dog, 
and tells me to mind my own business ; 
when I leave him alone, you reproach me 
with caring very little about him. At this 
rate, a friend seems likely to prove a trouble- 
some luxury.” 

The truth was that I trembled for poor 
Jim’s future quite as much as Lady Mildred 
did, but when things are inevitable what 
can a wise man do but make the best of 
them? My confidence in Hilda’s discretion 
was quite sincere ; and that only shows how 
mistaken the wisest of us may be every now 
and then. Could I—could anybody—antici- 
pate what the next move of that remarkable 
young woman was going to be? Anyhow, 
none of us did anticipate it. 

A few days before that on which the 
wedding had been appointed to take place, | 
was invited to luncheon at the Rectory, it 
having been intimated to me that I should 
be expected to make myself useful subse- 
quently in helping to move furniture and 
carry out other preparations for the feast at 
which Mr. Turner proposed to entertain his 
friends after the ceremony. When I arrived 


I found Jim and Mr. Sparks, the curate, 
seated in the drawing-room with our host, 
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but Hilda was conspicuous by her, absence. 
Her absence had become quite disagreeably 
conspicuous when the clock struck half-past 
two, by which time we were all very hungry, 
besides having reached the extreme limit of 
our subjects of conversation. In the course 
thereof it had transpired that Bracknell had 
come over in his dog-cart two or three hours 
before, and had persuaded Hilda to go out 
for a drive with him. “ But she assured me,” 
said Mr. Turner, fidgeting about uneasily, 
“that she would be back very shortly, and I 
am altogether at a loss to account for this 
delay.” 

“Oh, they'll turn up all right,” returned 
Jim composedly. ‘“ Bracknell never knows 
what time of day it is. I don’t think they 
deserve that we should wait any longer for 
them, though.” 

Here the curate, a good-natured but not 
very intelligent young man, judged it appro- 
priate to remark, with a loud laugh, “ Upon 
my word, Mr. Leigh, you will have to look 
after this young lady. It’s early days for 
her to begin driving off with a gay bachelor 
and finding his company so agreeable that 
she forgets to come home to luncheon.” 

After this graceful sally on the part of 
Sparks, we went into the dining-room and 
refreshed ourselves ; but we listened in vain 
for the sound of Bracknell’s chariot-wheels, 
and at length Jim, whose lawyer was coming 
down from London to see him, was compelled 
to leave us. His composure remained undis- 
turbed up to the last ; but as soon as he was 
gone Mr. Turner confided to me that he, for 
his part, was becoming seriously alarmed. 

“T would not mention it while James was 
here,” he said, “ but it struck me that Lord 
Bracknell was driving a somewhat restive 
animal and I cannot help fearing that some 
accident has occurred.” 

If any accident had occurred within ten 
miles of us, we should certainly have heard 
of it by that time, and so I told him, but 
he was not convinced ; and as the poor old 
fellow was evidently fretting himself into a 
fever, I could but offer to scour the country 
in search of the absentees. Accordingly I 
set out in one direction while the good- 
natured Sparks trudged away in another ; 
and a very disagreeable walk I had of it 
through the rain, which began to come down 
immediately after I started. None of the 
people whom I met had seen Bracknell, upon 
whose head I did not invoke a blessing when 
I reached home after dark, drenched to the 
skin. I was perfectly sure that neither he 
nor Hilda had come to any physical harm ; 
because persons of that kind very rarely get 
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their necks broken (unless it be by the hand 
of the public executioner, and that only if they 
happen to belong to the lower orders), but I 
did think that between them they were 
carrying impudence about as far as it could 
very well be carried. However, as I did not 
at that time foresee that I should ever write 
the history of these delinquents, I ceased to 
think about them as soon as I had finished 
my dinner, and, having made myself comfort- 
able with a blazing fire and a cigar, set to 
work upon an article of which I hoped to 
have the skeleton completed before bed-time. 

I was getting on quite nicely, and had 
scribbled down several epigrammatic sayings 
to be scattered carelessly over my composition 
and to cheer the persevering reader on his 
way through it, when I was informed that 
Mr. Turner was down stairs and wanted to 
see me “most particular.” This announce- 
ment was speedily followed by the entrance 
of Mr. Turner himself, in an indescribable 
state of agitation. On seeing his pale face 
and rumpled hair, I naturally concluded that 
I had done Nemesis an injustice, and ex- 
claimed, “ Has there been an accident then 
after all?” 

But he spread cut his hands with a gesture 
of despair and answered, “Ah, no! No 
accident—no accident! Design!” After 
which, he became so incoherent and unin- 
telligible that I had to seat him in my arm- 
chair, and pour out a stiff brandy and soda 
for him. This he swallowed, throwing back 
his head and closing his eyes, as if it had 
been hemlock ; and when he had drained the 
last drop of it, he felt in his pocket for a 
note, which he handed to me. 

“Read that, Harry,” said he, tragically. 
“ Read it, my dear young friend, and tell me, 
if you can, what is to be done. Because I 
am willing to confess to you that what to do 
I know not at all!” 

The note, which I perused with no small 
curiosity and astonishment, ran as follows : 


**RoyaL Hore, STOKINGHAM. 

* Dear Papa,—Lord Bracknell and I were 
married before the registrar here this morn- 
ing. It is all quite legal and regular, of 
course ; but we think we ought not to omit 
the religious ceremony, although cireum- 
stances have prevented us from going through 
it in the ordinary way; and so we propose 
to drive over early to-morrow morning and 
be married again quite privately by you. I 
am sure you will understand how advisable 
this is in order to prevent scandal, and I need 
not warn you that not a word must be said at 
Staines Court until it is all over and we have 
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left again. Afterwards you can break the 
news to Lord Staines. 3racknell thinks 
his father will not have been made uneasy 
by his non-appearance, as he often runs up 
to London without mentioning that he is 
going to do so. Please tell Sarah that I 
shall want all my things packed up, and that 
she must begin doing it at once, and sit up 
all night, if necessary, as there is no time to 
lose. I have engaged another maid to meet 
us in London, and shall not take Sarah 
with me. Do not distress yourself about 
this sudden resolution of ours; you will 
see that all will come right in the end. We 
shall be with you soon after nine o'clock 
to-morrow morning. 
“ Your affectionate daughter 
“ HitpA BracKNELL.” 


I can testify that the above is a strictly 
literal reproduction, because I wrote it down 
word for word, immediately after I had read 
it, thinking it worthy of remembrance as a 
curiosity in the way of epistolary composi- 
tion. Never, I imagine, was a treacherous 
act avowed with more cynical effrontery. 
The writer seemed to have forgotten alto- 
gether that she had been engaged to be 
married in the course of a few days to an 
honest man who had the folly to adore her. 
One can’t think of everything, and I suppose 
she was fully absorbed by the important 
considerations set forth in her letter. She 
was anxious to avoid unnecessary scandal ; 
she did not wish to incur the discomfort of a 
stormy interview with Lord Staines; and 
she was determined not to part with her new 
clothes. If she had wandered away from 
these main points she might perhaps have 
confused her father’s mind, which, to be 
sure, was not a very clear one. 

I really could not see my way to offering 
that unlucky man much comfort. “If you 
wish for my opinion,” I replied, when he 
repeated his demand, “I should say that 
you had better read the marriage service 
over them and then pack them off with all 
despatch. After that, it will be your pleasing 
duty to impart the good news to Lord 
Staines, keeping well out of the reach of 
his arm while you do so. I don’t know that 
it is any business of mine; but in common 
charity I will undertake Jim. May Heaven 
send us both a good deliverance !” 

Mr. Turner sighed piteously, and declared 
that this would bring his grey hairs with 
sorrow to the grave. I was really sorry for 
him; for in truth his position was not an 
agreeable one ; so I listened sympathetically 
while he bewailed himself for a time ; but at 
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length the habit of meek subordination which 
characterised him restored order to his ideas ; 
he remembered that Sarah must be instructed 
to pack the trousseau forthwith, and, jump 
ing up, trotted off homewards. 

As soon as I had got rid of the Reverend 
Simeon, I went to bed. Nowadays I can 
take up my work and perform it with more 
or less of facility, whatever may be my 
mental condition; but I suppose that in 
earlier life I must have been less callous, for 
I felt that it would be out of the question to 
attack that unfinished article again while I 
could think of nothing but poor old Jim and 
the cruel blow which it would be my lot to 
strike him on the morrow. If any one who 
reads these lines has ever been obliged to 
kill a favourite dog, he will in some measure 
appreciate my sensations. The thing has to 
be done ; it is necessary and merciful to do 
it; but the necessity is a horrible one, and 
makes you feel, for the time being, very like 
a traitor and a murderer. Unfortunately, 
too, Jim and I were not upon the best of 
terms, by reason of that fruitless note of 
warning which I had thought proper to sound 
in his ear, and I knew that, in acquitting 
myself of my present mission, I should have 
the air of saying, “I told you so!” Not 
that in reality I had foretold or foreseen 
what had occurred, for I had never dreamt 
that Hilda wished to marry Bracknell, nor, 
for that matter, that he would be so mad as 
to marry her if she did wish it ; still it was 
plain that, under the circumstances, I should 
be an unwelcome ambassador; and as I lay 
broad awake, I almost regretted that I had 
not rather offered to face Lord Staines, who, 
if the worst came to the worst, could do no 
more than swear at me. 

Being thus harassed, I naturally got little 
sleep that night, and was glad when the first 
glimmer of dawn gave me an excuse for 
getting up and stealing out of doors. I 
wandered about till breakfast time; but I 
did not go to church to witness “ the religious 
ceremony” alluded to by Hilda, edifying 
though it would doubtless have been to watch 
the demeanour of the bride and bridegroom 
on that occasion. 


CHAPTER VI. 


As matters fell out, the task of enlightening 
Lord Staines was thrown upon my shoulders, 
in addition to that with which I had already 
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saddled myself; for scarcely had I finished 
my breakfast when Mr. Turner arrived, 
trembling and breathless, to say that he 
really did not feel equal to encountering the 
brunt of his patron’s wrath. 

“ Indeed,” he added, with a ludicrous effort 
to regain his accustomed suave pomposity, 
“T am not sure that it would be right on 
my part todo so. I have not forgotten the 
very improper terms in which Lord Staines 
chose to address me when I called upon him 
once before on—er—a somewhat similar 
errand, and both for his sake and for my 
own, any repetition of such a scene is—er— 
to be deprecated. To you profanity of lan- 
guage would be less shocking—at least, I 
mean that you must be more accustomed to 
hearing it ; and—e.---in short—” 

“In short,” I interrupted, not over re- 
spectfully—for really the Reverend Simeon’s 
aspect at that moment was not calculated to 
induce respect—‘‘ you want me to do your 
dirty work for you. Very well; I don’t 
particularly mind ; I may as well be hanged 
for a sheep as for a lamb. Only I don’t 
promise to prevent Lord Staines from going 
down to the Rectory later in the day, and 
shocking you with profane language. It 
may not be altogether your fault that your 
daughter has disgraced herself and inveigled 
Bracknell into disgracing himself with her ; 
but you may as well be prepared to be told 
that it is. If I were in your place I should 
be a good deal more frightened of Jim Leigh 
than of Lord Staines.” 

“Gently, my dear young friend, gently !” 
returned Mr. Turner, with dignity. ‘“ You 
are excited, and I do not blame you for it ; 
but to say that my daughter has disgraced 
herself is to say too much—a great deal too 
much. That she did very wrong in engaging 
herself to James, I allow, and he will not 
find me slow to express my sincere sorrow 
and sympathy; but we must bear in mind 
that her affections were given in the first 
place to Lord Bracknell. I will not say that 
the young people were justified in taking 
the law into their own hands; yet I may 
doubt whether Lord Staines’s motives for 
forbidding them to marry were of the highest 
kind. Now do not answer me, I beg of you. 
[ can see that you are not yet master of 
yourself. If you will allow me I will go 
up stairs and sit with your dear mother while 
you walk over to Staines Court.” 

Evidently Hilda had been talking to him, 
and it would be absurd to waste good indig- 
nation upon such hopeless ineptitude. 

“Pray do so, Mr. Turner,” I answered, 
“my mother will be very glad to see you. 


Only I hope you will kindly refrain from 
expounding your views with regard to your 
daughter’s marriage to her, because she is 
rather subject to attacks of nausea.” 

With this valedictory shot, I set out to 
perform the first and least painful of the 
duties which I had accepted. I.found Lord 
Staines in his study, and, apparently, in a 
rather bad humour. 

“Oh, how do you do, Maynard ?”’ said he, 
looking up from the letter which he was 
writing. ‘ Do you happen to know anything 
about that fellow Bracknell? When I was 
his age it used to be considered the civil 
thing just to let your father know when 
you proposed to leave his house or return to 
it; but nowadays the young men seem to 
think that they needn’t take any notice of 
their fathers, except when they want money. 
Here is Bracknell gone off, nobody knows 
where, at the very moment when I am making 
business arrangements for which his signature 
is required. 1 told him about it two days 
ago; but, of course, my convenience counts 
for nothing when it is a question of going to 
some confounded steeplechase or other.”’ 

I thought there was nothing to be gained 
by putting off the evil moment. “I can’t 
tell you where Bracknell is, Lord Staines,” 
I replied ; “ but I have come here to give 
you some very unpleasant news about him. 
He was married yesterday at the Registrar’s 
office at Stokingham to Hilda Turner.” 

Lord Staines started up, overturning his 
chair. A rush of blood made his cheeks 
crimson for a moment, and then ebbed slowly 
away, leaving them of a chalky whiteness. 
For a full minute he uttered never a word ; 
then he advanced slowly towards me from 
behind the table, trembling a good deal. 
“Maynard, my dear fellow,’ said he, quite 
quietly, “it is not possible that you can be 
telling the truth. Somebody has played a 
foolish hoax upon you.” 

And when I shook my head, “My good 
sir,” he went on, with rather more impatience, 
“TI tell you that the thing is impossible! 
You will allow me to know something about 
my own son, I suppose. Bracknell is what 
you please—TI never called him perfect, God 
knows !—but at least he is a man of honour. 
You don’t seem to take in that no honour- 
able man could act in the way that you 
describe.” 

“It is not altogether unprecedented,” I 
ventured to observe. 

“1 don’t care whether it’s unprecedented 
or not ; Bracknell never did it. If he had 
been determined to marry this—this lady, he 
would have defied me and done it in the light 
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of day, like a man, knowing very well what 
the consequences would be. But as for 
slinking off with her on the sly and betray- 
ing the confidence of his friend—pooh ! don’t 
tell me! If you brought the whole parish 
to swear to it, I wouldn’t believe it.” 

I suppose he was really less incredulous 
than he professed to be, poor old fellow, for 
presently he added: “ And pray, where did 
you get this precious piece of information 
from?” 

And then I told him the whole story. It 
was one of the most unpleasant things that 
I have ever had to do in my life, and when I 
had said my say I wanted to go away and 
leave him; but he held me back, gripping 
my arm tightly. So far he had listened to 
me quietly enough, scarcely interrupting me, 
and only once or twice muttering under his 
breath a word or two which I could not catch, 
but now on a sudden his anger burst forth in 
a storm of disjointed, incoherent sentences. 

“Till never see his face again—never ! 
You may tell him so from me. He has 
chosen to take his own way, and by the 
Lord he shall have it! Not another penny 
shall he have. I'll stop his allowance—a 
devilish handsome allowance too !—and his 
debts, which I’ve paid again and again, by 
George ! without so much as grumbling—A 
fool and his money—but he'll find that I’m 
not quite the fool he takes me for. Damn 
it all, sir! did you come up here with the 
idea that you were going to talk me over? 
You have got up this scheme among you— 
you and that girl and old Turner, a man who 
owes everything to me, and thinks he can 
play me such a trick with impunity. But 
I'll very soon let him see his mistake. He 
shall resign the living, as sure as I stand 
here !” 

“T think you forget, Lord Staines,” I 
interrupted, “ that I, at least, can have had 
no conceivable object in furthering Hilda’s 
schemes. If I had known anything about 
them, or had had any power over them, I 
should have done my best to put a stop to 
them, for poor Jim Leigh’s sake.” 

“ Yes, yes—I know,” he answered, with a 
complete change of tone. “I beg your 
pardon, Maynard ; don’t mind what I said 
about you; I didn’t mean it. I mean what 
I say about Bracknell, though—I’ll never 
speak to him again. Oh, Harry, that boy 
has broken my heart! He knew it was 
essential that he should marry money—and 
then to ruin himself for the sake of such a 
girl as that! You needn’t pity Jim Leigh ; 
he’s well rid of a bad bargain.” 

Very likely he was, but unfortunately 


there was no likelihood at all that he would 
take that view of the matter. I was 
beginning to say as much, but the words 
died away upon my lips ; for at this moment 
the door was thrown open and Jim himself 
strode into the room. As soon as I saw his 
face I perceived that some one had been 
beforehand with me, and that there was no 
longer any occasion for me to consider in 
what words he might best be informed of 
Hilda’s flight. 

He glanced rapidly at each of us in turn. 
“ It’s true, then !”’ he exclaimed. 

Lord Staines wheeled round upon him with 
an odd access of fury. “True !—yes, it’s 
true enough. Why the devil shouldn’t it be 
true? Did you make the mistake of sup- 
posing that my son was an honourable man? 
Why what a simpleton you must be! I— 


He stopped abruptly, stared at us for an 
instant with fixed, glazing eyes, and then, 
swaying forwards, would have fallen on his 
face if Jim had not caught him. 

Between us we lifted him on to a sofa, and 
then the servants were called, and poor little 
Lady Mildred had to be sent for. I told her 
in as few words as possible what was the 
cause of her father’s seizure, thinking it best 
that she should know the truth ; and, so far 
as I could judge, she was not very greatly 
surprised. She kept her presence of mind 
admirably, displaying no agitation and doing 
what little could be done until the doctor 
came. 

Later in the day a great London man was 
telegraphed for ; but our local practitioner 
confided to me that he would not have con- 
sidered this step necessary in the case of a 

atient of less exalted rank. 

«“ Will he die, then ?”’ I asked. 

“Well, no,’ answered the doctor; “not 
this time. But he will never be the same 
again. I have told Lady Mildred that she 
may exercise her own judgment about tele- 
graphing to Lord Bracknell, but that in my 
opinion he should not be allowed to see his 
father.” 

Jim and I left the house together. We 
had hardly exchanged a word as yet, and ] 
did not like to begin ; so that we walked in 
silence as far as the park gates, where our 
paths diverged; and there he came to a 
halt. 

“Good-bye, Harry,” said he ; “ I’m going 
away to-morrow.” 

“The best thing you can do,” I answered. 

“Ts it? Idon’t know. Anyhow, I can’t 
stay here. I shall go to India, or Australia, 
or somewhere —it doesn’t much matter. 
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Harry, you are right: this world is peopled 
by a set of rascals and liars.” 

I said the world was bad enough, but that 
I had not brought quite so sweeping a charge 
as that against it. 

“Oh, I thought you had. One thing I 
know: I will never trust man or woman 
again as long as I live. But it won’t bear 
talking about, and, after all, what’s the good 
of talking? Good-bye, Harry.” 

He turned and walked away a few paces, 
then suddenly faced about and came back to 
me. “Some day or other we shall meet 


again, if I live,” he said; “but when that 
will be I can’t tell. Don’t forget me, old 
chap ; I'll write to you when I can.” 

And so we parted. I confess that I did 
not take his words quite literally, and fully 
expected that he would be over at our house 
on the following day. But I was dis- 
appointed. He left England, just as he had 
said that he would do; Elmhurst was shut 
up; its owner was lost sight of, if not 
absolutely forgotten, by his many friends, 
and it was years before I saw his honest, 


kindly face again. 


(To be Continued.) 
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From a Drawing by THomas Macqvorp. 
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IN UMBRIA. 


PART I. 


T has been 
said that the 
face which 
exerts the 
most perma- 
nent charm 
is that one 
whose ___ at- 
tractions 
defy analy- 
sis; a face 
of which the 
beauty is so 
subtle, 
compounded 
of many and 
varied quali- 
ties, that 
gazing at 
the harmo- 
nious whole 
one cannot 
specialise its 
fascination. 
Such a face 
does not at 
first reveal 
its charm, 


sO 


for this does not lie in regularity of feature 
or in beauty of colouring, or even in the 
trick of a smile; the spell is so potent 
that when one tries to analyse, and so to 
learn its secret, the mind lazily refuses to 
dispel the sweet illusion by any such work- 
a-day process, and says with the hashish 
smoker, “Let us enjoy the sweet dream 
while we may.” 

Places, as well as faces, exert this un- 
defined attraction, but, as a rule, association 
obtrudes itself as a conscious ingredient in 
the fascination these have for us. I am 
thinking, just now, of a place where many 
of the historic associations are repulsive, 
even horrible; if one lets the mind stray 
backwards, one is conscious that these old 
grey palaces, with their barred lower windows, 
were gloomy fortresses in their time, ghastly 
tragedies have been aeted in them ; sons have 
plotted how to take their father’s lives, and 
in the grass-grown streets and squares blood 
has run freely, shed too by near kinsmen- 
even the churches have seen murder done in 
front of their altars. 

It is true that in this hill-throned and 
hill-girdled city of Perugia there linger softer, 
quainter memories. Up the brick-stepped 
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way, beneath that tall dark arch, came, even 
in those same murderous years, the grave 
painter Giovanni Sanzio from Urbino, to 
place his fair-haired boy, Raffaelle, with the 
illiterate genius of Citta del Pieve, Pietro 
Vannucci, who had already become a great 
painter in Perugia, “il nostro Perugino,” as 
the people still fondly call him. One feels 
that Raphael must always have been tenderly 
cared for, and as he comes up in the sun- 
shine, mounted on his mule, his dainty locks 
fall over his shoulders in glossy waves of 
brightness. 

There are traces, both in the Sala del 
Cambio and elsewhere in Perugia, which 
prove that Raphael actually studied here, 
and that he worked under the great Umbrian 
painter with his fellow pupils, Pinturicchio, 
Lo Spagna, and the rest. 

It is true that, except in the beautiful 
Sala del Cambio, little of Perugino’s best 
work is to be found in the town where he 
held his academy. 

The sun saw a very different picture when 
poor, roughly clad, coarse-featured, Cristoforo 
Vannucci trudged along on foot, holding 
tightly the red fist of his little son Pietro. 
The square-faced, square-headed boy was 
only eleven, and yet his father already 
believed in his genius, and had come all the 
way up from Citta del Pieve to present 
Pietro to the great Umbrian master, Bene- 
detto Bonfigli, then working at the famous 
frescoes still to be seen in the Palazzo 
Pubblico at Perugia. 

But I am straying from my text—the 
nameless fascination which the old grey city 
has for those who linger in it. 

Travellers who “do” Perugia in six hours, 
or find a likeness between the Via Appia and 
the Holborn Viaduct, will not come under 
the spell, they will see only a grey old city, 
part Etruscan, part Roman, and chiefly 
medieval, placed on the top of a steep hill, 
girt with massive walls which look down on 
the fertile valley of the Tiber, on steep slopes 
silver with olives, golden with plots of maize, 
and green in autumn with richly festooned 
vineyards. They will, perhaps, notice the 
triple range of purple Apennines that form 
on every side a varied background to this 
picturesque fertility, and to the lesser hills 
crouching below, and to the spurs projecting 
boldly forward into the deep valley, above 
which the grey city shows her spires, towers, 
and massive walls. 

They may notice, too, from below, how 
quaintly the wall is carried in and out as it 
follows the indentations of the hills, and how 
boldly at the angles thus made warm-tinted 


towers stand out against the sky. They 
will scarcely fail to notice these features, 
but they will hardly have time to study the 
exquisite variety in the forms of the hills, or 
to watch the sun set opposite grand old 
Subasio, turning the white houses of Assisi, 
which hang on its side, to a pale rose against 
the flame-like orange glow that seems rather 
to come from within the hill than to be re- 
flected from the opposite side of the horizon. 
They will not have time to enjoy the charming 
drives among the olives in the valley, or the 
excursions to be made from Perugia, as 
numerous as they are interesting—they will 
never come under the spell of the grey old 
sorceress. 

To me there is an indescribable fascination 
in wandering along her narrow streets in the 
deep shadows cast by the tall old palaces, 
with grated windows and bricked-up door- 
ways, that border some of them ; now pass- 
ing under a lofty archway with uncemented 
stones on either side, so huge that one 
fancies they must have been placed there 
by giants, into a vaulted way beneath ancient 
houses, which are thus built across the street ; 
sometimes these archways are low and round- 
headed, mere tunnels through which one 
almost gropes one’s way, and then emerging 
finds a sudden descent on this side down a 
flight of bricked steps which turns out of 
sight so quickly that a keen interest is whetted 
to follow it, while on another side a flight 
goes steeply up to an old grey arch with a 
darkness beyond it equally tempting to the 
explorer. 

Day after day I wandered up and down 
those twisting hilly streets, often losing my 
way, constantly stumbling on some new in- 
terest, on some bit of Etruscan wall, or on 
some exquisite point of view perceived as a 
vista at the end of a grey street, or ona 
grander and more varied picture from the 
wall itself, with part of Perugia for fore- 
ground; sometimes getting a chat by the 
way with a woman weaving at a hand-loom, 
or some bare-footed child playing in the sun- 
shine, and yet I never succeeded in exploring 
all the quaint lateral passages and flights of 
steps that offer unending stores of interest. 

It is very easy to lose one’s way in Pe- 
rugia, indeed at first it seemed a hopeless 
maze of twisting streets—but a map is 
irksome and I think bewildering. There is 
certainly a trustworthy guide to be had, but 
a guide always gives me a crippled, infirm 
feeling, I would as soon go about in a Bath 
chair; so we declined Giovanni Scalchi’s 
services, and after a little we began to realise 
the peculiar shape of the city, This is said 
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to be star-like; but to me it is more like a 
lobster with outstretched tail and claws ; it is 
perhaps most of all like a star-shaped comet 
with a head on a long neck, inclined to one 
side, and a still longer tail pointing south-east. 

One great charm for those who visit this 
city is the most comfortable, home-like resting 
place one finds at the Hotel de Perugia. 
This stands on a spur of the hill outside the 
city gates and just below the big Piazza 
Victor Emanuele. I shall not easily forget 
the pleasure of our first arrival. We had 
left Florence at night—the heat being too 
intense to travel. by day—and as we came 





above the house ; before the garden entrance 
was a clump of rosy oleanders, and through 
the door at the southern end of the corridor 
we came upon a bower of golden-green 
acacias, wreathed to the topmost branches 
with many-coloured convolvulus flowers. 
Under these were grouped seats and a table, 
with a background of roses, vines, and sun- 
flowers, which grow luxuriantly at Perugia. 
In a hammock, suspended in the shade, we 
could lie and read, or rest, while we enjoyed 
the exquisite landscape gleaming in full sun- 
shine; for the terrace at the end of the 
garden commands a beautiful and extended 
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into the hall and the long corridor of the 
hotel, the dim light fell mysteriously on 
plants and flowers, showing curios on the 
walls between ; and when we were taken up 
stairs to a charming, cool room, and looking 
out saw the exquisite light of early morning 
breaking over the dim, far-off hills, I think 
we all felt that we had reached a sort of 
“earthly paradise.” 

Next morning was golden with sunshine 
and delightfully fresh; after being hospit- 
ably welcomed by the landlord and his wife, 
we strolled into the garden in which the 
hotel stands ; at one end were two majestic 
aloes, their splendid golden blossoms reaching 


view over the valley and the surrounding 
hills ; it also looks down on the Piazza d’ Armi, 
where the little soldiers are for ever going 
through the goose step—sometimes by way 
of change waltzing together—-from this 
height they look like so many dolls. 

It is not possible to over-praise the Hotel 
de Perugia ; we found it an ideal resting- 
place both for comfort and most attentive 
kindness ; and there are charming views from 
some of its windows, both of the landscape 
with its mountain background and of the 
picturesque town. We became so much 
attached to our quarters that it was at first 
a grief to us to learn that Monsieur Brufani 
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and his wife intend very soon to leave this 
quaint and charming house for the large 
hotel they are building on the Piazza above. 
One thing is however certain, wherever this 
landlord and his kind English wife rule, 
there will exist perfect comfort ; while in the 
larger space of this new hotel, the arrange- 
ments will be much better, and the view 
therefrom will be magnificent, as it com- 
mands the country on all sides. It adjoins 
the public garden on the Piazza. 

The day after our arrival we went up some 
steps beside the hotel, gemmed with brilliant- 
eyed lizards darting in and out in the sun- 
shine, and bordered by aloes not yet in bloom, 
and found ourselves under the lofty walls 
that once supported the fortress built by 
command of Pope Paul III. In this wall is 
bricked up and inclosed an ancient gate— 
the Porta Marzia—which came in the way 
of this tyrannical erection. One is glad for 
the sake of freedom to think that even in 
our own times, less than forty years ago, the 
citizens of Perugia pulled down and utterly 
destroyed this fortress, set up to subdue their 
audacity by the aggressive pope; yet, from 
a picturesque point of view, the fortress was 
probably more in harmony with the grey 
streets behind it, especially with the frown- 
ing walls, than are the modern buildings that 
now border the new Piazza, and take off the 
charm of the approach on this side. But 
the view from the terrace above is delightful, 
especially just at sunset. One need not, 
however, enter Perugia by way of the Piazza. 
Keeping below the huge wall, beside an 
avenue of green acacias, we climbed by a 
wide flight of shallow brick steps past the 
picturesque church of St. Ercolano, then 
through a lofty archway with huge projecting 
imposts into an old grey street with tall 
houses on either side. 

One of these was evidently the back of a 
palace, and indeed we found that it belonged 
to the Palazzo Baglioni which fronts the next 
street—Via Riario; the very name Baglioni 
made one shiver, remembering the chronicle 
of that bloodthirsty race. We halted here 
before a shop, to whose owner, a well-to-do 
merchant of Perugia, we had been given 
an introduction, and he most courteously 
allowed us to see his wine cellar; on two 
sides of this is the veritable Etruscan wall 
of Perugia in excellent preservation. Some 
of the stones are about thirteen feet long 
and eighteen inches high—huge uncemented 
blocks of travertine. The floor of the cellar 
is formed by the ancient roadway, so that 
one actually treads the road used before 
Rome was thought of. 
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It is frightful to think of the amount of 
forced labour represented by these walls—for 
the stones around Perugia must have been 
brought from a far greater distance than those 
of Cortona. In Signor Betti’s cellar the stones 
are certainly the finest specimens we saw in 
the city. The old wall must have gone on 
from here by way of the Porta Marzia to 
the Porta Eburnea, then going on northwards 
(there are visible fragments of it in the 
Rione Eburnea), it reached the famous arch 
on the Piazza Grimani, and so went on east- 
ward to Monte Sole where it took a southern 
course to join these remains. Signor Betti’s 
house stands on the edge of the hill, and 


_from its back windows we had a charm- 


ing view over the country on that side, 
and looking south, over the garden of St. 
Pietro de Casinensi, kept in order by the 
boys of the reformatory. The fine old 
machicolated spire of San Pietro and the 
quaint campanile of St. Domenico make 
striking landmarks from the high road 
winding out to the Tiber and Ponte San 
Giovanni. Perhaps we learned one of the 
secrets in the charm of Perugia when we 
turned from this lovely varied landscape to 
the vivid contrast offered by the old grey 
street. 

Near to Signor Betti’s is a little curiosity 
shop, and in its window we saw a proof that 
the belief in mal occhio still exists among 
the peasants. Hanging from a rough brass 
watch chain, much the worse for wear, was 
a little bunch of hairs from a horse’s tail set 
as a charm, and considered to be a specific 
against mal occhio, or spells cast on horses, 
cows, &c. Near it was an irregular, stumpy 
bit of coral—a man’s safeguard against a like 
disaster. 

During our stay in Perugia we made 
acquaintance with a very learned professor 
of the university, who most kindly showed 
us not only a very interesting and valuable 
collection of implements and other articles 
beginning at the Stone Age, but also a 
collection of amulets and charms. Some 
of these, especially those for protection 
from lightning, are bits of prehistoric stones, 
and contain a grotesque mingling of pagan 
and medieval superstition. A little case, 
embroidered with the Agnus Dei, contained 
a triangular stone arrow-head, and this used 
to be hung at the bed-head of the owner, 
between pictures of saints ; on the occasion 
of a storm, candles were lighted and prayers 
were offered before the amulet. This ‘collec- 


tion of charms amounts to upwards of a 
hundred and seventy, and is so full of 
interest that it would require many pages to 
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do it justice. A very curious amulet was 
the fragment of a human skull inclosed in a 
little brass reliquary, and considered to be a 
sovereign protection against epilepsy and 
kindred disorders. Tradition said that this 
bit of bone had belonged to the skull of a 
person, dead some two hundred years before, 
who had worked so many wonderful cures 
by his skill in medicine, and had lived 
such a long and saintly life that he had been 
loved and venerated by all. Ihe Professor 
told us that it was not at all uncommon 
when a body was dug up im the course of 
excavations, to find a bit of the skull 
missing, and this amulet doubtless explained 
the use that had been made of such lost 
fragments. 

Another charm was a little cross of holly- 
wood carved by Capuchin friars, which had 
been found hanging at an old woman’s bed- 
head, to protect her from the spells of witches. 
She would only part from it on condition 
that she might reserve some splinters of the 
wood, so as to prevent the witches from 
visiting her, and tormenting her for having 
parted from her safeguard. There were 
corals too of various shapes for women and 
children, for safety in teething, for protection 
against mal occhio, to stop bleeding, and above 
all, for the cure of melancholy. The dark 
stone with red spots, which I have heard 
called in England bloodstone, is said to be 
infallible in checking bleeding ; it must be 
useful in a country where blood-letting and 
leeching are still common and frequent 
remedies. 

One of the most amusing of the charms 
was a heart-shaped agate with a hole through 
the top. This was found in a house not far 
from Perugia, where it had from time imme- 
morial been held in reverence, and in which 
its influence was supposed to have maintained 
perfect harmony among the inmates. Pro- 
fessor Bellucci did not tell us why its 
possessors were willing to give it up—perhaps 
they wanted a little change from this per- 
petual harmony. 

Belief in witches is still very prevalent in 
Umbria : they are said to haunt cross-roads 
at night-time, and he who has to walk late 
in the environs of Perugia will do well to 
carry a few small coins in his pocket, and to 
fling them as an offering when he comes to 
a cross-road, for assuredly a witch lies there 
in ambush, ready to work him harm ; also, 
when the traveller sees in some unfrequented 
by-road a heap of stones beside the way, he 
must at once add another stone to this cairn, 
so that he may keep down the phantom of the 
murdered traveller, whose unblessed body 


has been hastily put underground in this 
lonely spot. Among these ciottoli, however, 
I did not see any of the charming little 
coral hands with the forefinger and little 
finger pointed to defend from the mal occhio, 
which are to be found further south. It 
is possible that this belief in the virtue of 
coral may have originated the custom of the 
long coral necklaces, worn by peasant women 
of Umbria; this idea came to me when, a 
few minutes after leaving the curiosity- 
shop, we came out into the crowded market 
on the long Piazza Sopra Mura, and saw that 
almost every woman wore a string of coral 
beads. 

This Piazza is full of infinite variety. 
On the right are two quaint grey medieval 
palaces with charming balconies and windows. 
One can fancy the sometimes inflammatory, 
sometimes soothing discourses that have 
been pronounced from the ringhiera of the 
ancient Palazzo del Capitano del Popolo. 
Nearly opposite stands a fountain. The 
contrast between these old buildings and the 
laughing, gesticulating many-coloured crowd 
was very vivid. There was colour enough 
in the market on that first day to make one’s 
eyes ache—not much in the women’s gowns, 
which were for the most part pale cotton 
prints, sometimes with white jackets on 
which the long necklace of coral beads made 
glowing spots of colour—the dark eyes 
and brilliant skins of the women actually 
seemed to burn under the gay flower-like 
kerchiefs which looked at a little distance 
like some huge tulip-bed, so bright was the 
orange, and chocolate, and scarlet, and rose 
colour mingled with white and green. The 
women laughed so gaily too, and mostly 
showed such white, even teeth. The buzz 
was so gay and animated that one wondered 
how they managed to do so much business in 
such a hubbub. 

Close by us was an old dame with white 
hair showing under a gay kerchief with a 
sea-green border, and a nosegay of roses in 
the corner that hung behind her head. She 
too had a long string of coral that set off 
the orange-brown of her skin and her clear 
blue eyes. Her features were regular, and 
she had not lost her teeth, so that the form 
of her mouth was still good; she had been 
bargaining with a dark lustrous-eyed girl, 
with blue-black hair, for a pair of snowy 
struggling pigeons, and when she went back 
to her place behind a basket of ripe figs, 
she moved like an old Juno. 

Many of the young women were handsome ; 
among these peasants and the people of 
Perugia we noticed two distinct types of 
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face ; regular features and deeply set eyes, like 
the faces in the old tomb of the Volunni, are 
frequent ; some of these faces have blue eyes 
and beautiful red-gold hair, others —and 
perhaps the greater number of the middle- 
class—have a far less refined type of face, 
though many of them are very handsome, 
especially when they wear the graceful black 
lace mantilla, which suits well with their 
brilliant complexions, dark shining eyes and 
red full lips. Some of the men are also 
handsome, but they are not so well grown as 
the women are. 

Probably the custom of carrying huge 
baskets and tall pitchers on her head up 
and down the hills and hilly streets gives to 
the Italian peasant woman the free but 
stately grace 
that distin- 
guishes _ her 
movements. 

These pea- 
sants seem to 
take an interest 
in foreigners, 
and are much 
pleased to be 
spoken to by 
them. One girl 
who kept a 

handkerchief 
stall amused 
us. I had been 
trying to bar- 
gain with her 
for one of her 
gaily-coloured 
wares, but she 
asked such a price that 
we had turned away 
from her: she came 
after us almost crying ; 
“Tf the signora will 
explain her ideas on 
the subject, we may be able to arrange,” 
she said. 

I am bound to say, however, that we met 
with much courtesy and fair dealing in 
Perugia. Even at the fruit-stalls, where we 
stood admiring heaps of melons, so full of 
colour from blueish-green to most golden of 
yellows, that they formed a perfect study, 
the owner left us in peace, and seemed 
pleased that we should take our fill of 
gazing. 

But the market does not last long, the 
baskets empty quickly, and the unhappy 
turkeys and cocks and hens, tied by the feet, 
are soon handed over head downwards to 
fresh owners; the lemon heap, exquisitely 
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green, with a leaf or so hanging from the 
fruit stalks, is now flat on the large board 
near the fountain ; and of the scarlet army 
of tomatoes not one is left to show where 
they glowed; all the cool, pink-fleshed slices 
of melon, sown with black seeds, have dis- 
appeared. 

Up a side street we came into the Corso— 
the shops here are extra gay for market day, 
and the jewellers’ windows are full of long 
strings of cut coral beads. Opposite us is a 
fine mass of 14th century building—the 
Collegio del Cambio and the Palazzo Com- 
munale. To the right, backing the broad Piazza 
del Duomo appears the rough red and grey 
unfinished cathedral, and in front of this is the 
famous fountain of Niccola Pisano, the Fonte 
di Perugia. This was designed by the famous 
Pisan sculptor in 1274, and erected by his 
son Giovanni. Niccola himself sculptured the 
twenty-four statues that surround it, now 
dark with age, but remarkable for the 
breadth of their exquisite carving. The deli- 
cate bas-reliefs of the lower basin are Gio- 
vanni’s work, and are full of variety, the 
nymphs, lions, &c., of the upper portion are 
said to have been cast by Rossi. Water 
never plays now from the upper jets of the 
fountain, and it has, with all the beauty of its 
execution, a deserted and mournful aspect. 

On the right of the Corso is another hand- 
some palace, the Sala dell’ Udienza—but this 
part of the town is painfully suggestive of 
the horrible. Here was the scene of the fierce 
struggles between nobles and plebs when 
Biordo Michelotti governed the republic in 
the name of the people, and here, perhaps, 
they took vengeance on his priestly murderer. 
But even these horrors were surpassed by the 
continual broils between the Baglioni and 
Oddi, who even fought in the churches. If 
the Perugians had known how to maintain 
internal peace they need not have fallen into 
the grip of Paul III., who broke the treaties 
of his predecessors, and robbed them of their 
privileges. 

There seem to have been fewer frays 
under the papal tyranny, but this little inci- 
dent at its beginning, taken from the old 
records, was a savage sort of portent. 

“About 1540, while the Duke Pietro 
Aloigi stayed with his troops in Perugia, 
to order the new government, Agostino de’ 
Pistoia and Antonio Romano, two of his 
soldiers, asked the duke’s permission to fight 
out their quarrel in his presence on the 
Piazza of Perugia. The duke gave consent, 


and ordered that they should fight before 
the Chapel of the Cambio. There, surrounded 
by the populace, the duke being at one of 
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SAN BERNARDINO, PERUGIA, 


From a Drawing by Tuomas Macqvorp. 


the windows of the palace, they fought in 
their shirts with swords and daggers. Both 
showed much courage and daring, but at last 
Agostino of Pistoia, who was both hand- 
some and tall of stature, fell on the ground 
dead, and at once victory was cried for An- 
tonio Romano, who was, by his father’s side, 
of Perugia ; but from the many and grievous 
wounds the Pistoian had given him, Antonio 
was considered by many as good as dead, and 
was carried home by his friends ; however, 
by the great care taken of him, he after a 
while recovered his strength.” 

Beside this Chapel of the Cambio is the 
Sala adorned with Perugino’s famous frescoes ; 
a little farther on is the richly sculptured 
doorway of the Palazzo, and within this is 
the Pinacoteca containing a very interesting 
collection ; here are marvellous frescoes by 





Bonfigli, and pictures by him and by Piero 
della Francesca, Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, and 
others, besides numerous Fra Angelicos, and 
many pictures by Perugino and his pupils. 
We were too much interested in the town 
to-lay to go into the galleries, and after 
looking at the doorway and the quaint iron 
lamps of the Palazzo, we turned the corner 
to see its other facade. 

This has a charming loggia, and there are a 
salient lion and griffin on the wall; and the 
rusty chains commemorating the victory of the 
Perugians over the Sienese in the 14th cen- 
tury ; the griffin, being the emblem of Perugia, 
is to be found repeated in all the decorative 
work of the city. This palace was built early 
in the 14th century from the design of the 
Benedictine Fra Bevignate of Perugia. 

Past the cloisters of the cathedral we went 
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down to the bottom of the street. On one 
side is a fragment of an old palace, and on 
the right a quaint series of ancient grey 
arches full of most striking effects of light 
and shade. 

A steep street goes down from this portal, 











ANGELS, SAN BERNARDINO. 
From a Drawing by Tuomas Macqvoip, 


and we saw here, and afterwards in many of 
the old streets, carved stands for flower-pots 
built out from the grey walls, making a 
pleasant contrast to the brilliant red and 
orange flowers blossoming in these hoary 
receptacles ; sometimes ordinary flower-pots 
are held fast by metal rings fastened 


into the wall. Outside the closed door of 
one of the houses was a pretty ragged fair- 
haired child, jumping or dancing on her bare 
toes and talking seemingly to the doorpost ; 
she could not reach the knocker, and she was 
merrily amusing herself by talking to the 
flies on the wall while she waited. 

We inquired for the house of Perugino, 
but it appeared that we were too far north, 
so we turned at a sharp angle, and soon 
reached a silent open space in front of a 
church, the Chiesa Nuova. Down an arched 
passage close by, and up a side street on 
the right, we came to the Perugino house, 
denoted by a tablet, in the Via Deliziosa. 
There was nothing special in its appearance, 
the hilly street was grass-grown, and as 
silent as the grave. We went back again, 
and soon descended steeply into a very old 
quarter, the projecting claw on this side 
that overlooks the deep valley at Porta 
Susanna, and forms one point of the Cupa. 
On our way we passed the last remaining 
fortress of the nobles, the tall brick Torre 
degli Scalzi, behind this are remains of the 
Etruscan wall. Presently we passed another 
church, gay with a scarlet and gold curtain 
ready for to-morrow’s festa, then, by a quaint 
little street with brick flights of steps lead- 
ing down into most picturesque side-turnings, 
we came in sight of a small house, its grey 
stone balcony screened by a vine-wreathed 
pergola; in a few minutes we reached the 
convent of St. Francis, beside which is 
the matchless facade of the Oratory of San 
Bernardino. 

We found this fagade even more beautiful 
in its detail than we had expected , and the 
charming colour of its marbles and terra- 
cotta adds warmth to the exquisite sculptures, 
which seemed to us finer, both in design and 
execution, than any Della Robbia work we 
have seen; and we are glad to find this 
opinion endorsed by Mr. Perkins in his 
Tuscan Sculptors. This fagade is the work of 
Agostino Ducci, or Gucci, of Florence, A 
circular arch surmounts the two square-headed 
entrance doors, these are surrounded by beau- 
tiful and delicately carved ornament in low 
relief ; above them is a frieze representing 
eventsin the life of San Bernardino—and over 
this, in the centre of the tympanum of the 
arch isa vesica, bordered by tongues of 
flame, and containing a figure of the saint. On 
each side of the vesica are four angels placed 
diagonally ; each angel plays a musical instru- 
ment, and each one differs from the rest, 
the disposition of the drapery of these angels 
is most artistic and original ; beyond them 
on either side, filling up the rest of the 
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space, are heads of singing cherubs. There 
are many other beautiful figures in bas- 
relief, those on the pilasters supporting the 
arch are specially lovely, (one set of these is 
given in the cut). This is all exquisite work ; 
but scaffolding was outside it, and on inquiry 
we heard that it is about to be restored ! 

San Bernardino is close to gardens, and 
orchards, and drying grounds ; beyond the 
convent of San Francesco the old wall goes 
up northward and then turns east towards 
the Arca Augusta, but we turned southward, 
and a short walk down a steep narrow street 
beneath an old archway led us out of the 
low browed passage of the Porta Susanna on 
to the wall itself. This rises up directly 
from La Cupa—as the indentation which 
the valley here makes is called. It is 
remarkable how the old wall follows the 
curves of the hills, always keeping close to 
the edge of the descent, and, as I have 
already said, where an angle is sharply 
turned, a bold round tower stands out 
against the blue sky. ; 

Below the wall the fertile dell was literally 
covered with vines and olives, fig and mul- 
berry trees, and below them were plots of 
cabbage and lettuce; in winter a torrent 
flows through the Cupa. This afternoon the 
long range of hills on the left was red- 
brown, variegated by patches of green and 
grey; behind its shoulder a more distant 
mountain showed opal, and on the right the 
varied houses of the ancient city rose one 
behind another—the old brick tower of the 
Scalzi above them all. Following the inward 
angle which the wall makes here, before it goes 
out far away westward to another point of 
the star-shaped hill, the view becomes more 
beautiful, mountains cross one another, and 
through the openings reveal another ridge 
behind, now a glowing opal tint as the sun 
sinks nearer ; on the right the hills stretch in 
two long purple undulating lines, between 
which a rosy vapour moves slowly, deepening 
in colour as it rises towards the orange- 
tinted clouds above ; these are partly ob- 
secured by masses of purple-grey, but south- 
ward the grey has taken a more lurid tinge, 
and across it floats a pale phantom-like cloud. 
Now the far-off hill, as we look southward, 
is a purple-blue, and, between us and it, the 
town seems to climb up from all this beauty 
in terraced houses, bowered in vines and 
gardens. 

This is not so extended a prospect as some 
others that are to be had from the old walls 
of Perugia, but I am inclined to consider it 
one of the most interesting, from the double 
view it offers of the town, and of the quaint 
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formation of the steep-sided, triangular valley 
with its mysterious depth of vegetation below. 

We keep along the wall as long as we 
can, then our road leads us away from it, 
between old stone garden walls with vines 
and figs peeping above them. Quaint side- 
streets look tempting on our left, and 
going up one of these we find a portion of 
old Etruscan wall with an archway of the 
same period. Beyond this the street goes 
up steeply to where a brick arch spans it; 
on one side a flight of broken steps leads 
beside the wall to a tall house above it; 
a sort of balcony, corbelled out from the 
face of the wall between the house and the 
grey pointed arch, is filled with charming 
foliage and flowers; an iron crane projects 
from the balcony over a square, brick water 
tank beside the broken steps. The arch has 
two projecting imposts, massive slabs of 
travertine, and beside one of these, gleaming 
out of the shadow, is a little shrine with a 
nosegay of freshly-gathered flowers. 

In and out of narrow streets, up and 
down quaint steps, we reached at last the 
Porta Eburnea—a charmingly quaint old 
gate, from which a steep road goes down into 
the country. 

Here is an extended view of the wall, 
which curves grandly forward to a boldly 
projecting point, and completely shuts out 
all view of La Cupa; the point itself is 
crowned by a most picturesque round tower, 
standing out vividly from its background of 
purple hills. The road from the Porta 
Eburnea looked attractive, today it was 
thronged with peasants on their way from 
market. Some of the women stopped just 
outside the gate, and taking off their boots 
slung them over their shoulders, or put them 
in their baskets, then they came down 
the steep dusty road with bare, brown 
feet. Most of these barefooted women wore 
handsome coral necklaces; and yet in the 
shops they asked from eighty to three 
hundred francs for a string of these beads. 
Just outside the gate a man and several 
boys were playing at a game with walnuts. 

The pleasantest and shortest way to the 
railway is by the Porta Eburnea, and one 
fine morning I started with a friend for a 
journey into the country from this point by 
a steep path which leaves the road just out- 
side the gate—the path curves along the side 
of the hill below the old wall—the bank was 
gay with autumn butterflies and wild flowers, 
and wreathed with a luxuriant growth of 
wild gourd, full of pale blossoms and small 
furry fruit; all was so wild, it seemed 
impossible that we had only just left a busy 
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city behind us. At the turn of the path we 
came into an exquisite lane between bramble- 
covered banks ; on one side the dry bed of a 
little rill, the branches of quaint trees met 
overhead, and although from the custom 
of constantly stripping the leaves the foli- 
age was scanty, we went down the steep 
path in cool and chequered shadow—lizards 
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darting across before us, and gleaming as 
they passed into the light. 

This constant stripping of the leaves from 
the trees gives a strange appearance to many 
of them ; in this lane the gnarled and twisted 
branches thus revealed looked grotesque in 
the bright sunshine. A man high up in one 
of them was singing as gaily as a bird, while 
he filled with leaves a sack fastened to one 
of the branches. 

Now and then the transparent rich purple 
of the shadow was traversed by a bar of 
golden light, and sometimes this came in 
irregular flecks from spaces between the 
twisted trunks and crossing branches. 

A woman coming up from the station with 
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a heavy basket on her head said, “ Buon 
giorno,” and smiled pleasantly as she passed, 
and a countryman, a fine, handsome fellow 
with glowing black eyes, wished us a good 
journey. He was going at such a pace that 
he must have been bound for the station—for 
the easy, leisureful movements of its people 
seem to me one of the charms of Italy, so 
entirely in harmony with the burning, pal- 
pitating blue of its skies and the careless 
luxuriance of its vegetation. 

Near the end of the descent is a washing 
place, and here a woman on her knees was 
hard at work scrubbing and soaping linen. 
Looking back up the lane we saw the grey 
town peeping at us through the trees—the 
tower of a house on the Piazza a prominent 
feature in the view. At the foot of the 
lane we crossed the dusty high road and again 
followed the short way—-here very steep and 
rugged—at the end we came out at a cross 
road where the Fontana Borghese at one 
angle makes a striking feature ; partly shad- 
owed by tall cypresses, it glowed red in the 
sunshine. The date is 1615; its basin is 
green with age and the constant drip, drip of 
the water. It was surrounded with wine carts 
each drawn by a pair of huge white oxen ; it 
seems fortunate these beautiful creatures are 
so gentle, for their wide-spreading, sharply- 
pointed horns make them formidable ; indeed, 
when the wine season began during our stay 
in Perugia, we had sometimes to take refuge 
in a shop while they passed, for the horns of 
a pair of these splendid beasts stretched from 
one side of a narrow street to the other. 
Inside a little wine shop opposite the fountain 
we heard shouts of “ Dieci” — “ otto” — 
“ sette.”’ &c., from the players at morra. 

One of the charms of Perugia is the 
freshness of the people. My companion on 
this excursion had stayed several times in 
the town, and when she appeared at the 
station all the officials were at her service, 
full of little friendly attentions—especially 
one giant-like porter called “ Lungo.” 

The railway takes its course through the 
valley of the Tiber with mountain views on 
each side. Perugia stands grandly on the 
top of her hills, while stretching out like an 
advanced guard on one side is the church and 
spire of San Pietro, and on a spur to the 
west Santa Giuliana ; but the city is not so 
picturesque from this side because of the 
modern buildings on the great Piazza Victor 
Emanuele. On the left we saw the outside 
of the famous Etruscan tomb of the Volunni, 
and soon after we passed the pretty village 
of Ponte San Giovanni, getting a glimpse 
of the Tiber. From the railway one gets a 
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LE FONTANA BORGHESE, PERUGIA, 


Irom a Drawing by Tuomas Macquorp, 


good view of Assisi clinging to the side of 
Subasio, and the station is close to the church 
of Santa Maria degli Angeli, but we were 
bound for Foligno, and so we did not stop 
here to-day. As the railway circles round it, 
we saw what a splendid mass Subasio is in 
this chain of mountains. 

Spello looks very bright and attractive 
perched on a spur of the great hill; but it 


was disappointing to find that the valley 
broadened out into a plain, and that Foligno 
stood quite tamely on level ground. It 
does not seem to be much visited, though it 
is a quaint little town. 

On our arrival we were attacked by vocif- 
erous drivers and guides, so we got into one 
of the dirty little carriages and drove up an 
avenue past the huge statue of Niccolo 
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Alunno, who was a native of Foligno, to 
the Piazza. We were hardly out of our 
vehicle when up came a wretched-looking 
man, his bare chest showing red and hairy 
through his dirty shirt, a huge piece of green 
oilskin covered his shoulders, “It was not 
possible we could find our way,” he said, 
and as he continued to persecute us, and our 
time was short, we submitted, and followed 
his guidance. The outside of the cathedral 
fronting the Piazza is curious. Two monsters, 
lions in red granite, guard the portal, one of 
these creatures has an eagle in its mouth. 
Above the doorway is a curious sort of 
arcade, the door-heading itself has been 
recently restored with the signs of the 
evangelists. There is nothing to see inside 
this church. Opposite the cathedral is a 
quaint old building, and on the right is the 
Tribunale del Commune. We had to wait 
some time here while the keys were fetched, 
and then followed the custode up an old 
stone staircase to an ante-chapel where there 
are some almost obliterated frescoes by 
Ottaviano Nelli. We went on into the little 
chapel—here the frescoes have been much 
restored, they represent the life of the Blessed 
Virgin, from her birth to her Assump- 
tion. Coming out we followed our ragged 
repulsive-looking guide down a street close 
by, and saw the Palazzo Deli, a handsome 
building designed, it is said, by Baccio 
d’Agnolo. There are three other churches ; 
in one of them, St. Niccolo, is a Nativity by 
Alunno—the figure of St. Joseph is very 
fine. One of the statues in front of the 
choir has her toes bound with brass, and the 
sacristan told us that this had been done to 
preserve them from the devotion of worship- 
pers who had already kissed away the ends 
of the saint’s toes. The frescoes in Sta. 
Maria infra Portas, a very old church, are 
mostly ancient, but completely faded. 
Raphael’s beautiful Madonna di Foligno, 
now in the Vatican, was once in the church 
of St. Anna in this town. 

We took another little carriage, standing 
in a side-street, and drove very pleasantly 
to Spello—between vineyards and olive-fields, 
eating our lunch on the way. Spello looked 
very attractive as we approached it, its 
white houses gleaming in the sunlight against 
the green hill on the slope of which it 
stands. 

We entered the town under a quaint and 
ancient gateway, the Porta Veneris of His- 
pellum, for Spello is an old Roman town, and 
the walls and some of the gates have been pre- 
served. This gate has three figures outside it, 
a picturesque fountain stands near, and beside 
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it sat a group of handsome peasants eating and 
drinking in the sunshine. 

The steep old street was full of pictures as 
we drove up to the Piazza, on which is the 
Cathedral Santa Maria Maggiore. On enter- 
ing we were at once struck with the remark- 
able early 15th century canopy, the work of 
an Umbrian sculptor, Rocca di Vicenza ; it 
is made of the stone of the country called 
cacciolfo, and has a polished surface—the 
four pillars are in pairs, in front of two of 
them the artist has introduced portraits of 
himself and his wife ; beyond, right and left, 
are Madonnas by Perugino. The sacristan 
told us that there is a still finer specimen of 
the sculptor’s work at Trevi. On the opposite 
side of the church is the Cappella del 
Sacramento, the work of Pinturicchio ; the 
three sides and the ceiling are covered with 
beautiful frescoes, a delightful harmony of 


- colour. On one side is the Annunciation 


with the name and portrait of the painter, 
on the other walls are the Adoration and the 
Disputa—this last is a very interesting 
picture, and is also signed. On the ceiling 
are the Sybils—that mystic link between 
the old faith and the new—and the spaces 
between are filled with rich, harmonious 
colours. We could have stayed much longer 
in this chapel, for the frescoes seemed to us 
finer specimens of Pinturicchio’s work than 
anything we had seen at Perugia. In the 
sacristy there is a beautiful Madonna by 
this painter. The mortuary chapel has a 
quaint pair of doors in perforated woodwork ; 
near the west door we saw a curious square 
bas-relief of ancient work, on two sides of it 
is carved an olive-tree, and on another side 
a man on horseback: it looked like an old 
burial urn. 

From the cathedral we went in search of 
the woman who had the keys of the church 
of San Andrea ; she, however, being busy, 
handed us over to a young fellow with a 
face as lovely as Raffaelle’s and with those 
wonderful Italian blue eyes, which have in 
them a glow not to be seen in more northern 
regions. 

But at San Andrea, while we were looking 
at the Pinturicchio behind the high altar, 
a very intelligent priest came into the church 
and kindly removed the cross which had 
obstructed our view of the best part of the 
picture, the child St. John the Baptist, who 
sits at the feet of the Blessed Virgin writing 
on his scroll—this is supposed to be Raffaelle’s 
work. St. Francis and St. Lawrence are on 
one side, St. Andrew and St. Gregory on the 
other; the embroidery on St. Lawrence’s 
vestments is wonderfully painted, but as a 























whole this picture is not nearly so good as 
the frescoes by the same master in the 
cathedral. 

The priest showed us an elegant marble 
arcade surrounding the front and ends of an 
altar. This was discovered not long ago 
concealed beneath a much larger altar, placed 
above the chest containing the bones of San 
Andrea ; the bones being sought for in order 
to remove them, the arcade was brought 
to light. The priest also showed us a fresco 
on the wall of the nave, and related graphic- 
ally how he himself had discovered it only 
two months before under the whitewash 
when the church was being cleaned for a 
Jesta. Who knows how many treasures yet 
lie concealed on the church walls of these 
out-of-the-way towns; it must be owned, 
however, that the newly-found fresco at 
Spello is not artistically a treasure, or 
nearly as interesting as the story of its 
discovery. 

From San Andrea our handsome, gentle- 
spoken young guide led us to the top of the 
town, crowned by the now deserted Capuchin 
convent. “They have sent all the brothers 
away,” he said sadly, “there is only one 
left, and he may not live in the convent, he 
may only come up in the afternoon, and see 
the schoolboys play in the garden.” There 
is a pathetic look about the deserted, peaceful, 
old place. From the platform in front of it 
we enjoyed a splendid view of the country. 
Assisi lay stretched out before us with 
Subasio towering over it on one side, and on 
the top of the hill behind, Perugia, looking 
at this distance like some giant castle. 

At our feet in the green valley was the 
amphitheatre of Spello—not so perfect as 
that at Fiesole, but with clearly defined rows 
of grassed seats rising one above another. 

We came slowly down the steep street, 
getting constant peeps through tall grey 
houses of the blue mountains. At one of 
these breaks a group of peasants sat, some 
spinning, some idling, beneath a vine that 
stretched from house to house, so that the 
light filtered through the leaves and became 
a golden green before it fell on the merry 
souls below. The men of Spello look fine, 
robust fellows, and the women are very tall 
and erect. 

One handsome grey-haired dame met us 
as we came down; she was spinning from 
a distaff in her hand. “ Ah,” she held it 
out to my companion ; “ che brutto lavoro !” 
“ Would that I could do it,” was the prompt 
answer, and the old dame went off chuckling 
with delight. 

We saw so many charming bits by the 
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way in Spello that it seemed as if one might 
spend some pleasant days in such an ex- 
quisitely placed spot ; but we could not spy 
out any possible lodging ; and after all it is 
an easy distance by rail or carriage from 
Assisi or Foligno. 

Coming home in the train we travelled 
with a pleasant-looking Italian lady and her 
husband. But she seemed sad, and constantly 
put her handkerchief to her eyes ; she was 
no doubt affected by some deep sorrow, and 
we felt sympathy for her. When we stopped 
at a station her distress increased, and she 
entreated her husband to get out of the 
carriage and see after the “ poor little angel.” 
When he gently refused she sobbed and 
almost howled, and then burying her face in 
her handkerchief, she leaned back and refused 
to be comforted. At the next station we 
heard the sharp yelping of a little dog, and 
then she cried out so loudly for the “ povera 
bestia” that we began to understand, and 
seeing that we were interested, she sat up 
and explained—“ the officials have taken my 
dog from me and have shut it up, though it 
would not hurt a soul,” she said, with a fresh 
flow of tears, “its cries break my heart.” 
Her husband got out looking much ashamed 
of himself, and when he came back tried 
to pacify her—‘“the dog is all right,” he 
said; but she would not listen, and she 
actually sobbed and cried till we reached 
Perugia, where we left her on the platform 
with her pocket-handkerchief rolled into a 
ball and pressed close to her eyes. 

There is a delightful walk down hill from 
Perugia, with a view of distant country 
between the vines and olives, through a lane 
with grassy, flowered banks that leads to the 
Etruscan tomb of the Volunni. It does not 
add much to the length of the walk, but 
considerably increases its charm if, instead of 
going out by Porta San Costanzo, one turns 
aside to the left at the Porta San Pietro or 
Romana, and leaves the town by the little 
gate at the bottom of thedescent. This walk 
under the old walls with a view over the 
country and hills is perfect, but I may not 
follow it now, nor can I venture to describe 
in detail the weird mystery of the Etruscan 
sepulchre, where a whole family have been 
sitting for thousands of years watching over 
their own ashes—with Gorgon’s heads, and 
owls and serpents as attendant spirits. 

When we first went into the dark, still 
vault, lighted only by our guide’s torch, it 
seemed as if we had entered some enchanted 
place in which the dwellers had been petri- 
fied into stone, surrounded by their attendants 
changed into weird guardian forms, for the 
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glare of the Gorgons overhead and the 
bristles of the snake heads that seem almost 
to hiss as they dart from the wall, might 
have been thought sufficiently alarming to 
keep the treasures of the tomb intact. 

There is another walk, a great favourite 
of ours, with a less extended view than some 
of the others, and yet with a more special one. 
Going on past St. Ercolano instead of turn- 
ing up beside it, you soon reach a pair of 
iron gates. Outside these you turn leftward 
(for the way is blocked on the right) and 
follow the course of the old wall; this is 
most picturesque ; ancient grey houses rise 
above it, and the wall itself is crowned with 
flowers in pots, balconies wreathed with vines 
are here and there, and all at once at the 
far end of a sudden turn of the road Monte 
Luce comes in sight with its old church and 
a grand view of the hills. I believe the 
church is really called Sta. Maria Assunta ; 
there is a pilgrimage there at the time 
of the great cattle fair that takes place 
annually on the green down on the other 
side of the road. 

Going through the open gate of the con- 
vent you are in a very quaint and peaceful 
scene ; a small grassed quadrangle closed in 
on the left by a wall, and the house of the 
sacristan ; facing is the west front of the 
church with a large rose window under its 
low gable, the wall chequered with squares 
of red and white stone. Under a double 
arch are two green doors, almost as vivid 
in colour as the lizards; and on the right 
a low and singularly massive campanile, 
with a huge clock face of blue and white, 
gives a peculiar quaintness to the place; 
below is a projecting outside chapel, with 
slits of windows behind it; beyond this a 


cloister with its low tiled roof supported by 
solid whitewashed piers goes on to the angle 
where the convent buildings adjoin the 
church ; from this angle the cloister extends 
along the southern and eastern sides of the 
little square to the entrance gates ; but on 
this eastern side there is an upper story 
reached by a flight of bricked steps. 

The woman who showed us the church 
and the little choir of the nuns behind the 
altar, told us that the Sisters from the sup- 
pressed and desecrated convent of Santa 
Giuliana had taken refuge in this convent of 
Santa Maria. They must have a charming 
prospect from their windows. 

A few steps beyond this church we came 
to a low wall, where we sat and enjoyed 
the distant view framed in by tall trees; 
it is quite different from any other point in 
Perugia, having a more varied foreground. 
This is broken up by green hills with bright 
looking country houses nestling among 
gardens and orchards, and surrounded by 
dark trees; behind are the ever beautiful 
Apennines, and between is that mingling of 
colour that the luxuriant vegetation of this 
fertile valley creates, varied, as we gazed on 
this first evening, by the cloud-shadows that 
fell on its sunny mellowed glow. 

Coming home into the town through 
another gate we lost our way, and finally 
came back, up and down steep streets and 
flights of steps, by the old church of San 
Fiorenzo. There is a curious, very old wall 
here with a garden above-—the garden of the 
Curato a workman told us—and in the last 
gleams of sunshine the oleander blossoms in 
it showed out in glowing patches of colour 
above the grey-green stones. 

KATHARINE 8. Macquo1p. 





ANGEL, SAN BERNARDINO. 
From a Drawing by THomas Macquorp. 














NELL GWYNN: PLAYER AND COURTIER. 


SSsa,HE London playhouses 
} which had been dis- 
mantled and closed dur- 
ing the Puritan period, 
reopened in the year of 
grace 1660, when Charles 
II. came back unto his 
own. Various troupes of 
performers then started into existence, and 
flourished until the end of the year, when 
their number was limited to two companies 
for which royal patents were granted respec- 
tively to Thomas Killigrew, an excellent 
wit and merry courtier, and Sir William 
Davenant, a man of parts and a lover of 
pleasure. The players Killigrew selected 
were known as the king’s company ; those 
who entertained the town under Davenant’s 
management were called the Duke of York’s 
company. 

The latter opened a theatre in Salisbury 
Court on November 15th, 1660. Killigrew’s 
company performed in Gibbon’s Tennis 
Court, near Clare Market, whilst a new 
house was being built for them in Drury 
Lane, to which they removed in April, 1663. 
The members of the king’s troop were en- 
rolled on the list of the royal household 
establishment, styled in warrants gentlemen 
of the Great Chamber, and habited in liveries 
of scarlet cloth and silver lace. 

Until the year 1661 actresses had not been 
permitted to appear upon the English stage ; 
their parts being heretofore “ represented by 
men in the habits of women.” In the last 
month but one of the year 1629 (during the 
reign of Charles I.) a company of French 
players had striven to establish themselves in 
Blackfriars, when actresses were seen for the 
first time in England. According to Prynne’s 
Histrio-mastiz (1633): “Some French women, 
or monsters rather, attempted to act a French 
play at the playhouse in Blackfriars, an im- 
pudent, shameful, unwomanish, graceless 
attempt.” The result of their undertaking 
is quaintly told by one Thomas Brande, in an 
interesting letter bearing date November 8th, 





1629, and supposedly addressed to Laud, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. “ Furthermore 
you should know,” he writes, “ that last daye 
certaine vagrant French players, who had 
been expelled from their owne countrey, and 
whose women did attempt, thereby giving 
great offence to all virtuous and well disposed 
persons in this town, to act a certain lascivious 
and unchaste comedye in the French tonge 
at the Blackfryers. Glad I am to saye,.they 
were hissed, hooted, and pippen pelted from 
the stage, so that I do not thinke they will 
soone be ready to trie the same againe.”” In 
this surmise Thomas Brande was incorrect, 
inasmuch as the same wicked company sought 
on two subsequent occasions to gain a hear- 
ing, and met with receptions similar to that . 
which greeted them on their first appearance. 

The heroines of tragedy and comedy were, 
therefore, represented by boys, prominent 
amongst whom was Edward Kynaston. This 
lad boasted many qualifications for success ; 
amongst them being a stately step “ confined 
to a female decency’ ; delicate and well-cut 
features ; a graceful deportment and a set of 
teeth “sound, white, and even as one could 
wish to see in a reigning toast of twenty.” 
The power he possessed of expressing emo- 
tion astonished all who beheld him; and 
Downes assures us “it has since been dis- 
puted among the judicious, whether any 
woman that succeeded him so sensibly touched 
the audience as he.’”’ Samuel Pepys, who de- 
lighted in frequenting the middle gallery of 
the King’s House at a cost of eighteenpence, 
likewise bears testimony to the excellent 
performances of this youth. “ Among other 
things here,” writes the diarist, on his return 
from witnessing The Silent Woman, “‘ Kynas- 
ton, the boy, had the good turn to appear in 
three shapes. First, as a poor woman in 
ordinary clothes; then in fine clothes as a 
gallant—and in them was clearly the prettiest 
woman in the whole house ; and lastly as a 
man, and then likewise did appear the hand- 
somest man in the house.” Not only in 
public but in private was this young actor a 
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prodigious favourite ; as may be judged from 
the fact that when the plays terminated, 
usually about six of the clock, ladies of 
quality contended for the pleasure of carry- 
ing him in their coaches to drive round the 
ring in Hyde Park. 

Kynaston and another lad, James Nokes, 
were, however, exceptions proving the rule 
of general unsuitability. Few boy actresses 
could sufficiently sink their individuality to 
render their performances pleasant. A con- 
viction arose in the public mind regarding 
the unfitness of men for female parts, which 
was strengthened by the king’s desire that 
women should take all characters suitable to 
them in public performances. Therefore be- 
fore Charles had been many months on the 
throne Killigrew and Davenant were author- 
ised to employ actresses in their companies. 
Accordingly on January 3rd, 1661, Pepys 
records seeing women players for the first 
time. The character in which the first 
English actress made her appearance was 
that of Desdemona ; who the lady was is not 
known, but it is surmised to have been 
Peggy Hughes, afterwards mistress of Prince 
Rupert. The principal actresses who first 
appeared at Drury Lane were, besides 
the lady already mentioned, Mrs. Knipp 
(called Bab Allen), Anne and Rebecca Mar- 
shall, Mrs. Corey (sent to prison for imitat- 
ing my Lady Harvey on the stage), and Nell 
Gwynn, the subject of this monograph. 

The circumstances of her parentage and 
place of her birth remain matters of dispute. 
An anonymous pamphlet published in 1752, 
entitled Memoirs of the Life of Eleanor Gwinn, 
declares her to have been the offspring of a 
tradesman in mean circumstances ; whilst a 
certain Van Bossen, avows she was daughter 
of Captain Thomas Gwyn, a gentleman de- 
scended from an ancient Welsh family. 
Moreover, the coal yard in Drury Lane, 
and the city of Hereford, are respectively 
named as places where she came into the 
world. Two things concerning her, are, 
however, certain: she was endowed with 
beauty, and she sold oranges in the King’s 
playhouse. During the Restoration the 
performances at Drury Lane theatre were 
attended by crowded and brilliant audiences, 
Frequently the King and his brother, with 
their mistresses and courtiers, making in all 
a goodly show, filled the boxes occupying the 
first tier ; which in the absence of royalty 
and its attendants were invariably thronged 
by people of the highest quality and con- 
sideration. In the second circle sat those 
worthy citizens pertaining to fashion and 
learning ; frequenters of coffee-houses and 
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taverns, who gossiped of the Court and 
Government, were familiar with politicians 
and players, and acquainted with poets and 
pamphleteers: whilst the pit was resorted to 
by ladies in vizards, and young gentlemen 
from the Universities and the Temple, who 
were occasionally obliged to abandon their 
enjoyment in disorder, and seek refuge else- 
where, when rain and hail descended on the 
partially roofed building. The house was 
lighted by candles fixed in sconces, and 
orange wenches stood in a row with their 
backs to the stage and their faees to the 
audience, crying out their fruit between the 
acts. 

Amongst these, Nell Gwynn nightly took 
her place. Young, vivacious, and attractive, 
she was not long without gaining the notice 
of many men, and the interest of one in 
particular. This was none other than 
Charles Hart, grandnephew of William 
Shakspeare; a man of genial temper, a 
fellow of excellent wit, and an actor of fair 
renown. Falling in love with Nell he had 
not much difficulty in persuading her to 
abandon her trade as an orange girl and 
become his mistress. And presently, recog- 
nising her tact, humour, and intuition, he 
undertook to prepare her for the stage, for 
which he considered her person and talents 
were alike suitable. Her appearance was 
indeed not less calculated to please as an 
actress, than to fascinate as a woman. Her 
oval-shaped face, piquant in expression, and 
wondrously fair, was framed in red-brown 
hair; her figure, though not above medium 
height, was excellently proportioned and 
graceful. 

In due time she was introduced to the 
town as a player belonging to his Majesty’s 
company. On December 8th, 1666, Pepys 
mentions having seen her perform the part 
of Lady Wealthy, in Zhe English Monsieur, 
a comedy written by the Hon. James 
Howard. The diarist declares the play to 
have been mighty pretty, “and the women” 
he adds, “do very well, but above all little 
Nelly.” A month later this excellent gossip, 
who was devoted to the playhouse, and 
loved at least one player, was taken at 
the conclusion of The Humorous Lieutenant, 
behind the scenes and introduced to Nell, 
whom he heartily kissed, finding her “a 
mighty pretty soul.” Her acting now bade 
fair to delight the town. Her name grew 


familiar in the mouths of coffee-house critics ; 
her beauty became a theme for gallant dis- 
course. Three months from the first mention 
of her performance by Pepys, we find her 
acting Florimell in Dryden’s tragi-comedy The 
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Maiden Queene, which was “mightily com- 
mended for the regularity of it, and the strain 
and wit.” The King, Duke of York, and 
the Court witnéssed her play, as did likewise 
good Mr. Pepys, who fortunately records his 
impressions: “So great performance of a 
comical part,” he writes, “was never, I 
believe, in the world before as Nell do this, 
both as a mad girle, then most and best of 
all when she comes in like a young gallant ; 
and hath the motions and carriage of a spark 
the most that ever I saw any man have. It 
makes me confess I admire her.” 

Others also admired her exceedingly. The 
gaiety of her manner and charm of her per- 
son, attracted many petitioners for her favour, 
and amongst those she regarded with gracious- 
ness was Charles Sackville, Lord Buckhurst 
—afterwards Earl of Dorset, one of the most 
notable men of the day. As a poet, wit, 
satirist, courtier, and defender of his coun- 
try, he was alike remarkable. Lord Roches- 
ter styles him “the best good man,” and 
Bishop Burnet declares he was charitable to 
a fault, “for he commonly gave all that he 
had about him when he met an object that 
moved him.” His excellence as a humorist, 
and vivacity as a courtier, endeared him 
above his other qualities to the merry mon- 
arch, who appointed him gentleman of the 
bedchamber, and made him companion of his 
pleasures. At those brilliant suppers in 
which the King delighted, where wine spark- 
led and love obtained, Buckhurst surpassed 
all others by the airiness of his wit and 
brilliancy of his badinage. And at this time, 
being in the morning of life and zenith of 
vigour, his adventures were many and strange. 
For in the second year of the Restoration, 
he, in company with some noble gallants, had 
been committed to Newgate Prison, charged 
with the robbery and murder of one Hoppy, 
a tanner, at or near Waltham Cross. <A year 
later he was indicted at the Court of King’s 
Bench for drunkenness and dissipation whilst 
at the Cock Tavern, in Bow Street, Covent 
Garden ; and again was he with the gay Sir 
Charles Sedley brought before Lord Chief 
Justice Keeling, for “ running up and down 
all night almost naked through the streets, 
and at last fighting the watch.” 

A man of his reputation was certain to 
impress the imagination of a woman posses- 
sing an ardent temperament. Accordingly, 
in July, 1677, she being in her seven- 
teenth year, Nell Gwynn left Charles Hart, 
abandoned the stage, and became my Lord 
Buckhurst’s mistress. In return he agreed 
to pay her the sum of one hundred pounds a 
year. And it being summer time, my lord, 
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accompanied by his friend Sir Charles Sedley, 
carried the player to Epsom, then a resort of 
fashion. Here they kept a right merry 
house, where pleasure held full sway ; but 
before three months had ended his lordship 
and Nell Gwynn had parted. She, therefore, 
returned to Drury-lane playhouse ; but here 
some changes awaited her. The love which 
Charles Hart bore her had turned to hate ; 
and such women as had previously envied 
her conquest now rejoiced at her downfall. 

A few months after her return to the 
theatre, Pepys being again taken behind the 
scenes saw her ; the description of his visit is 
worth preserving in detail. ‘To the King’s 
House,” he writes on October 5th, 1667, 
“and there going in met with Knipp, and she 
took us up into the tireing rooms: and to 
the women’s shift, where Nell was dressing 
herself, and was all unready, and is very 
pretty, prettier than I thought. And so 
walked all up and down the house above, and 
then below into the scene room, and there 
sat down and she gave us fruit ; and here I 
read the questions to Knipp, while she an- 
swered me through all her part of Flora’s 
Figarys which was acted today. But, Lord, 
to see how they were both painted would 
make a man mad, and did make me loath 
them ; and what base company of men comes 
among them, and how lewdly they talk, and 
how poor the men are in clothes, and yet 
what a show they make on the.stage by 
candlelight is very observable. But to see 
how Nell cursed for having so few people in 
the pit was pretty.” 

And her attraction continuing, the position 
which Lord Buckhurst had held towards her 
was consecutively taken by two of the most 
remarkable men, and wittiest courtiers of the 
period. These were Lord Roehester and the 
Duke of Buckingham. But their characters 
being notably fickle, the love they bore 
her quickly waned. The latter, however, 
according to Sir George Etherege, on resign- 
ing all pretensions to her love, recommended 
her to the notice of the king. His Majesty 
had already elected a player—Moll Davis— 
to become his mistress, and now looked with 
favourable eyes upon Nell Gwynn. The 
occasion on which she captivated the mon- 
arch’s susceptible heart is mentioned in the 
appendix to Downes’s Roscius Anglicanus. 
At this time the rival theatre, the Duke’s 
House, was affording considerable diversion 
froni the fact that Nokes nightly appeared in 
an enormous hat when playing 7he Citizen 
Turned Gentleman. Dryden, “ whose neces- 
sities very often made him stoop to the whim 
of the times,” learning this fact resolved that 
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the King’s House should surpass its rival by 
attempting a more daring eccentricity. Ac- 
cordingly he caused a hat to be made, the 
leaf of which was as extensive as the circum- 
ference of a coach wheel, that Nell might 
wear it nightly in speaking the epilogue to 
one of his plays. This oddity we are assured 
convulsed the house, and so delighted the 
king that when the play terminated he went 
behind the scenes and requested Nell might 
accompany him in his coach to Whitehall. 
It is quite certain before the year 1667 had 
ended she had been several times invited by 
his Majesty to the palace. Though she 
became in consequence a person of considera- 
tion, she yet continued to delight the town 
by her sprightly humour and graceful acting. 
However, it happened on May 8th, 1670, 
she gave birth to a son at her lodgings in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, shortly after which she 
retired for ever from the stage. 

Bishop Burnet states that on her first 
acquaintance with the king, Nell requested a 
settlement of five hundred pounds a year, 
which his majesty refused, though in less 
than four years he lavished as much as sixty 
thousand pounds upon “ the wildest and in- 
discreetest creature that ever was in a court.” 
This sum, however, falls far short of the 
amount Charles subsequently squandered on 
his new favourite; for, according to an 
account the writer recently discovered among 
the Duke of Leeds’s papers, 16,0417. 15s. 6d. 
was paid her out of the royal treasury 
between March 27th, 1676, and March 14th, 
1679. 

Having presented the monarch with a son, 
she henceforth took rank amongst his well 
approved mistresses. She was_ therefore 
styled Madam Ellen, provided with a liberal 
allowance, presented with a handsome man- 
sion in Pall Mall, not far removed from the 
court, overlooking a fair vista of St. James’s 
Park, and finally appointed one of the ladies 
of the privy chamber to the queen. Moll 
Davis having now fallen’in royal esteem, 
and the Duchess of Cleveland being removed 
from court, Nell Gwynn’s ascendency over 
his Majesty rapidly increased. Her merry 
wit amused, her musical laughter delighted, 
and her unswerving fidelity satisfied the 
king. In familiar discourse he habitually 
called her Nelly ; and she mindful of her con- 
quests over Charles Hart, and Charles Lord 
Buckhurst, styled his Majesty, Charles ITI. 
Prudent and virtuous John Evelyn records 
his sorrow at seeing one pleasant summer 
day “ this impudent comedian looking out of 
her garden on a terrace at the top of the 
wall, and his Majesty standing on the green 
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walk under it,” whilst they engaged in 
pleasant conversation. But his regret must 
have been more poignant when he subse- 
quently learned she formed one of the brilliant 
company of titled courtesans and profligate 
courtiers who surrounded the luxurious 
supper-table of the king; who in the full 
enjoyment of love, wine, and wit, forgot the 
world beside. 

But of the women whom he delighted to 
honour none had his interests closer to heart 
than she; and the freedom of manner and 
liberty of speech permitted her, were fre- 
quently used in advising him. It is related 
that one day when Charles had left his 
council after hearing many unpleasant 
speeches, and witnessing considerable strife, 
he sought the player that her humour might 
banish care. “ Ah, Nell,” said he wearily, 
flinging himself on some cushions at her 
feet, “‘ what shall I do to please the people 
of England—I am torn to pieces by their 
clamours?” She regarded him with a 
serious air and made answer: “There is 
one way by which you can satisfy them.” 
He looked at her keenly. ‘ Oddsfish, tell me 
what it is,” he said eagerly. ‘ Why,” she 
replied, “dismiss your mistresses and mind 
your business, and all England will rejoice.” 
Hearing which Charles laughed and pinched 
her pretty cheeks. But she, loving him well, 
regretted his sacrifice of duty in search of 
pleasure, and again ventured to reprove him. 
It happened the council sat one day im- 
patiently awaiting his Majesty’s presence, 
that matters of importance to the nation 
might be discussed. And Charles indolently 
refusing to join them, a noble lord made com- 
plaint to Nell, who promptly laid a wager 
the king would attend them presently. There- 
fore she sent in haste for Killigrew, who 
loved a joke no less than she; and having 
consulted with him for some time, she be- 
took herself to the royal presence to await 
the results of her scheme. Presently the 
sounds of hasty footsteps were heard without 
the king’s apartments, and immediately 
Killigrew entered, heavily booted and other- 
wise equipped for a long journey. Seeing his 
attire and noting his disorder, Charles asked 
where he was going. ‘As fast as I can 
to hell,” replied Killigrew. “Why with 
such speed to hell?” inquired the monarch. 
“That I may fetch Oliver Cromwell thence,” 
answered Killigrew, “for he will have some 
care for the nation, and your Majesty takes 
none,” saying which he strode rapidly from 


the room. The good-natured Charles laughed 
heartily ; but ‘the joke worked its effect. 
Yawning wearily he took his slow way to 
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the council chamber, and Nell Gwynn won 
her wager. 

A short time after this occurrence it be- 
came customary for the monarch and some of 
his courtiers to seek adventure in taverns 
and gay houses in the city, disguised as 
private gentlemen. This habit giving much 
uneasiness to Nell, she resolved to teach his 
Majesty a lesson. Therefore she instructed 
a few trusty friends, who were to accompany 
him on a certain night, how they should act. 
And in due time the merry king and his 
jovial companions, quietly leaving the palace, 
directed their steps towards a tavern famous 
for diversion. Here they encountered a 
company of roystering sparks and ladies of 
pleasure, drinking wine, interchanging wit, 
and freely enjoying themselves. And one of 
the king’s friends finding an opportunity to 
address the lady whom Charles specially 
favoured, told her she must abstract all the 
money from that gentleman’s pockets without 
his knowledge, and if discovered she need be 
under no apprehension of punishment, as he 
would bear the burden of his wrath, and ex- 
plain the object of his joke. Furthermore he 
bade her immediately leave the house when 
she had secured the gentleman’s gold. And 
she, consenting, in due time took the king’s 
money unobserved ; and the courtier joining 
his friends, they all slipped from the house. 
For some time Charles awaited them, but 
night advancing and they not returning, he 
rose to pay his reckoning and depart. Then 
he discovered his money was gone, seeing 
which the tavern keeper soundly abused him 
for taking an honest man’s share with inten- 
tion to defraud him. Charles explained his 
gold had been filched from him, and promised 
payment in full next morning ; but the fellow 
swore he would not be cheated by such pre- 
tences, and he who had drunk his wine should 
not stir from the house until he had dis- 
charged his reckoning. The more his 
Majesty sought to pacify him, the more 
insolent the fellow became. And Charles 
knowing how imprudent it would be to dis- 
cover himself, resolved on maintaining his 
disguise. Therefore fortunately bethinking 
of a ring he wore of great value, he took 
it from his finger and offered it as a 
pledge. But his creditor declared he had 
been defrauded by sham jewellery before, 
and would not accept it now. Then Charles 
begged he would carry it to a jeweller and 
have his opinion on its value. To this the 
tavern keeper, after some persuasion, con- 
sented, and hastening to a goldsmith close 
by, asked if the bauble would defray the 
cost of a few bottles of wine. The jeweller 
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regarded it with surprise, and his questioner 
with disgust. “ Why, fellow,” said he, “there 
is but one man in England who wears so 
priceless a stone.” Then inquiring what 
manner of man was he who gave it, the 
other replied, “a tall, black, ugly-looking 
fellow.” Hearing this the goldsmith speedily 
put on his hat, hastened to the tavern, and 
finding the king there as he expected, went 
down on his knees and restored the ring. 
A light now dawning on the landlord’s 
brain, he was covered with dread and con- 
fusion, and knelt before his Majesty; but 
Charles bade him arise, and jestingly asked 
if the bauble would defray the price of 
another bottle. Leaving him and the honest 
goldsmith to discuss this, he returned to 
Whitehall and sought such adventures no 
more. 

Nell Gwynn’s growing ascendency over the 
monarch sorely troubled his French mistress, 
whom he had created Duchess of Portsmouth. 
Proud of her claims of long descent, her grace 
looked with scorn upon one whose ignoble 
origin, she considered, unfitted her for the 
position of a royal favourite. Therefore a 
bitter feud sprung up between those ladies 
of pleasure which frequently disturbed the 
court and invariably amused the courtiers. 
The hauteur of the duchess was met with 
ridicule by the player. Indeed Nell seldom lost 
an opportunity of mortifying her rival, and 
the device she on one occasion employed to- 
wards this end diverted the king exceedingly. 
One day news reached England that a French 
prince and the Cham of Tartary had died. 
The duchess, who was exceedingly vain- 
glorious of her connection with royalty both 
at home and abroad, immediately went into 
mourning for the deceased prince. The day 
following that on which she miade her appear- 
ance in sombre attire, the court was as- 
tonished at seeing Nell likewise dressed in 
black. Surprised at her appearance, the 
king, in presence of the duchess, asked 
whom she mourned. “Ah,” she replied, 
sadly, “has not your Majesty heard of the 
death of the dear Cham of Tartary?” “ And 
pray,” said Charles, “ what relation did you 
bear him?” “Exactly the same,” she 
answered, “as the Duchess of Portsmouth 
bore the French Prince.”” At this speech her 
grace flounced indignantly from the drawing- 
room, whilst Nell’s rippling laughter rung in 
her ears. 

But though her humour enabled her to 
triumph over the duchess in personal en- 
counters she was mortified that her grace’s 
son had been ennobled, whilst her boy was 
nameless. The king had frequently promised 
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to create him a peer, but had never fulfilled 
his word. At last there came a day when 
Nell resolved forcibly to remind Charles of 
his promise. Therefore when he paid her his 
daily visit he found the young mother playing 
with her son. And presently setting him 
down, the lad pattered about the room, when 
she cried out, “‘Come here, you little bastard !”* 
“ Oddsfish, Nell, don’t call him such a name,” 
said the king. “ Alas, your Majesty,” she 
made answer, “he has no other.” The 
monarch accepted the hint, and on leaving 
her gave orders that a patent of nobility 
should be made ready creating Charles Beau- 
clerk, son of Mrs. Eleanor Gwynn, Baron of 
Headington and Earl of Burford, should be 
made ready. This creation passed the great 
seal on December 27th, 1676. About seven 
years later, on January 10th, 1684, the 
young earl was furthermore ennobled by the 
title of Duke of St. Albans, and betrothed 
to the heiress of the twentieth and last 
Earl of Oxford. 

In less than three years from the date of 
her son’s creation as Earl of Burford, it was 
the king’s good will and pleasure to issue an 
order requesting that the commissioners of 
his treasury should “ pay or cause to be paid 
unto Eleanor Gwynn or her assignes the 
annuity or yearly summe of five thousand 
pounds dureing our pleasure, for and towards 
the support and maintenance of herselfe and 
Charles Earle of Burford, to be received by 
her, the said Eleanor Gwyn, quarterly, att the 
foure most usuall feasts in the year by equall 
porcions, the first payment to begin from the 
Feast of the Birth of Our Lord God, last, 
One Thousand Six hundred and Seaventy 
Eight. And these Our Letters shall be your 
sufficient warrant and discharge on that 
behalfe. Given under our Privy Seale at 
Our Pallace of Westminster the Eleventh 
day of June in the One and Thirtith yeare of 
our Reigne” (1679). Moreover his Majesty 
presented her with a mansion at Chelsea, and 
a summer residence know as Burford House 
at Windsor. 

In 1671 she gave birth to a second son, 
who died at the age of nine, to the ex- 
ceeding grief of the king. During the last 
years of the monarch’s life Nell Gwynn in- 
dulged in great luxury and magnificence. 
Attired in rich velvets, rare satins, and costly 
jewels, she frequented the royal drawing- 
rooms, where she interchanged repartee with 
the gallants, and lost large sums at the gaming 
tables of the Duchess of Mazarine and Lady 
Cavendish. Moreover, her society was sought 
by noble courtiers, and her patronage courted 
by poets, playwrights, and romancists. Duffet 
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dedicated his comedy The Spanish Rogue, 
Whitcombe his volume Janua Divorum, or 
the Lives and Histories of the Heathen Gods, 
and Mrs. Aphra Behn her play, The Feign’d 
Curtizans, or a Night's Intrigue, to Nell, who 
could not write her name to save her head. 
The language in which Mrs, Behn addresses 
her is not only laudatory but blasphemous ; 
as a specimen of the extent to which syco- 
phancy can descend, it is worth quoting in 
part: 

“Your permission, Madam,” says Aphra 
Behn “ has enlightened me, and I with shame 
look back on my past ignorance, which suf- 
iered me not to pay an Adoration long since 
where there was so very much due ; yet even 
now, though secure in my opinion, I make 
this Sacrifice with infinite fear and trembling, 
well knowing that so excellent and perfect 
a creature as yourself differs only from the 
Divine powers in this: the offerings made to 
you ought to be worthy of you, whilst they 
accept the will alone. And how, Madam, 
would your altars be loaded, if, like Heaven, 
you gave permission to all that had a will and 
desire to approach them, who now at distance 
can only wish and admire, which all man- 
kinde agreed to do, as if, Madam, you alone 
had the pattent from Heaven to engross all 
hearts.” This is excellent of its kind, but 
what follows is not less amusing. “ Besides,” 
continues Mrs. Behn, “all the charms, and 
attractions, and powers of your sex, you have 
beauties peculiar to yourself, an eternal sweet- 
ness, youth and ayr, which never dwelt in 
any face but yours. Sonatural and so fitted 
are all your charms and excellencies to one 
another, so entirely designed and created to 
make up in you alone the most perfect lovely 
thing in the world, you never appear but you 
glad the hearts of all, as if you were made 
on purpose to put the whole world into good 
humour whenever you looked abroad. And 
when you speak men crowd to listen with 
that awfull reverence as to Holy Oracles or 
Divine Prophesies, and bear away the pre- 
cious words to tell at home to all the atten- 
tive family, the graceful things you uttered 
and cry. But oh! she spoke with such an 
ayr so gay, that half the beauty’s lost in the 
repetition.” 

And so, flattered, courted, and honoured, 
her life sped gaily forward until one sad day 
in February, 1685, when dreadful rumours 
spread throughout the palace, that his Majesty 
had been suddenly stricken and drew nigh 
unto death. Then these women in whose 
company he had found over-much pleasure 
were no longer admitted to his presence. 
But Nell’s voice sobbing woefully in an 
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adjacent apartment broke the silence of that 
darkened chamber where the mystic presence 
already bided. Nor did he who loved her 
in the past, forget her in the present ; for, 
turning to his brother, he besought him 
saying, “ Let not poor Nelly starve.” Soon 
after the end came and she was left lone. 
But his Majesty’s dying request was faith- 
fully and literally obeyed by King James. 
Between him and Nell an honest friendship 
had been long established: begotten on his 
side from the fact that she had never meddled 
in political affairs, and on her part because of 
the affection Charles bore his brother. There- 
fore the new king remembered her. Even 
whilst the merry monarch lived she had known 
temporary difficulties. In a letter she caused 
to be written in April, 1684, to Madam 
Jennings “over against the Tub Tavern in 
Jermyn Street,” ordering “ gold stuffe”” and 
a mantle lined with “ musk colour sattin,” 
she alludes to her plate being pledged. But 
soon after his demise she was encumbered by 
debt ; when, as may be learned from the 
Secret Service Expenses of Charles II. and 
James IT., the last-mentioned gave729/. 2s. 3d. 
to Richard Graham, Esq. “to be paid by him 
over to several tradesmen, creditors of Mrs. 
Ellen Gwynne, in satisfaction for their debts, 
for which the said Ellen stood outlawed.” A 
letter not heretofore printed, thanking his 
Majesty for this gift, has recently come into 
possession of the Trustees of the British 
Museum, and runs as follows :— 

“The world is not capable of giving me a 
greater joy and happynessthan your Majesty’s 
favour: not as you are king and soe have it 
in your power to doe me good, having never 
loved your brother and yourself upon that 
account, but as to your persons. Had he 
lived hee told me before he dyed that the 
world should see by what hee did for me that 
he had both love and value for me. He was 
my friend and alowed me to tell him all my 
troubles and did like a friend advise me and 
told me who was my friend and who was not. 

“The honour your Majesty has done me by 
Mr. Graham has given me great comfort, not 
by the present you sent me to relieve me out 
of the last extremity, but by the kind ex- 
pressions he made me from you, of ‘ your 
kindness to me:’ which to me is above all 
things in this world, having, God knows, 
never loved your brother or yourself in- 
terested by all you do for me, It is my 
resolution never to have any interest but 
yours, and as long as I live to serve you, 
and when I dye to dye praying for you.” 
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The same year in which he paid her debts, 
James likewise presented her with the sum 
of one thousand pounds; and two years 
later an item in the Secret Service Expenses 
states, “To Sir Stephen Fox, for so much 
4 him paid to Sir Robert Clayton, in full of 

,7 741. 2s, 6d. for redeeming the mortgage of 
Bard: Parke, made to Sir John Masters, 
to settle the same upon Mrs. Ellen Gwynn 
for life, and after her death upon the Duke 
of St. Alban’s and his issue male, with the 
reversion in the Crowne.” 

From the time of Charles’s death she 
lived in retirement, keeping faithful to his 
memory and working deeds of charity. It 
has been stated that owing to a suggestion of 
hers the merry monarch founded the Chelsea 
Royal Hospital for aged and disabled soldiers, 
but the truth of this has not been authenti- 
cated. That she was charitable her last will 
proves. This was made in July, 1687. “In 
hope of a joyful resurrection,” it states, “I 
do recommend myself whence I came, my soul 
into the hands of Almighty God, and my body 
unto the earth to be decently buried, at the dis- 
cretion of my executors.” Her property she 
bequeathed to her son and his heirs; desired 
that Dr. Tenison might preach her funeral 
sermon, that a decent pulpit cloth and cushion 
be given to the church of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields: and that one hundred pounds might 
be distributed to the poor in the parishes of 
Westminster, St. Martin’s, and St. James’s. 
“ That for showing my charity,” she adds in 
a codicil, “to those who differ from me in 
religion, I desire that fifty pounds be put into 
the hands of Dr. Tenison and Mr. Warner, 
who, taking to them any two persons of the 
Roman Catholic religion, may dispose of it 
for the use of the poor of that religion 
inhabiting the parish of St. James.” 

Four months after the date of this will she 
was stricken with apoplexy, from which she 
speedily died, being in her thirty-eighth 
year. Colley Cibber assures us he was in- 
formed on unquestionable authority “her 
repentance in her last hours appeared in all 
the contrite symptoms of Christian sincerity.” 
And so, on November 17th, 1687, this some- 
time merry player, witty woman, and royal 
favourite was laid to rest in St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields. Her funeral was conducted with 
considerable pomp, at a cost of three hundred 
and seventy-five pounds, and a notable sermon 
in praise of her virtues was delivered by 
Dr. Tenison, who afterwards became Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

J. Fitzceratp MOoLvLoy. 











AVING 


ceived an invitation 


often re- 


from my friend Sir 


RoGER DE CoVERLEY 





to pass away a 
month with him 
in the country, I last week accompanied 
him with 


some time at his country-house, where I 


thither, and settled him for 


intend to form several of my ensuing 
Speculations. Sir Rocer, who is very 


well acquainted with my humour, lets me 
rise and go to bed when I please, dine at 
-his own table or in my chamber as I think 
fit, sit still and say nothing without bidding 
me be merry. When the gentlemen of the 
country come to see him, he only shews me 
at a distance. As I have been walking in 
his fields I have observed them stealing a 
sight of me over an hedge, and have heard 
the Knight desiring them not to let me see 


them, for that I hated to be stared at. 































I am the more at ease in Sir Roger’s 


family, because it consists of sober and staid 


persons ; for as the Knight is the best master 
in the world, he seldom changes his servants ; 
and as he is beloved by all about him, his 
servants never care for leaving him ; by this 
means his domesticks are all in years, and 
grown old with their master. You would 
take his valet de chambre for his brother, 
his butler is gray-headed, his groom is one 
of the gravest men that I have ever seen, 
and his coachman has the looks of a privy- 
counsellor. You see the goodness of the 
master even in the old house-dog, and in a 
gray pad that is kept in the stable with 
great care and tenderness out of regard to 
his past services, tho’ he has been useless 
for several years. 

I could not but observe with a great deal 
of pleasure the joy that appeared in the 


countenance of these ancient domesticks upon 


my friend’s arrival at his country-seat. Some 
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of them could not refrain from tears at the 
sight of their old master ; every one of them 
press'd forward to do something for him, 
and seemed discouraged if they were not 
At the same time the good old 


Knight, with a mixture of the father and 


employed. 


the master of the family, tempered the 
enquiries after his own affairs with several 
This 


humanity and good-nature engages every 


kind questions relating to themselves. 
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prudent man, and, as well as the rest of his 


fellow-servants, wonderfully desirous of 
pleasing me, because they have often heard 
their master talk of me as of his particular 
friend. 

My chief companion, when Sir Roger is 
diverting himself in the woods or the fields, 
is a very venerable man who is ever with 
Sir Roger, and has lived at his house in the 


nature of a chaplain above thirty years. 





“I HAVE OBSERVED THEM STEAL A SIGHT OF ME OVER AN HEDGE.” 


From a Drawing by Hucu THomsox, 


body to him, so that when he is pleasant 
upon any of them, all his family are in good 
humour, and none so much as the person 
whom he diverts himself with. On the con- 
trary, if he coughs, or betrays any infirmity 
of old age, it is easy for a stander-by to 
observe a secret concern in the looks of all 
his servants. 

My worthy friend has put me under the 


articular care of his butler, who is a very 
I ’ i 


This gentleman is a person of good sense and 
some learning, of a very regular life and 
obliging conversation. He heartily ‘loves 
Sir Roger, and knows that he is very much 
in the old Knight’s esteem, so that he lives 
in the family rather as a relation than a 
dependent. 

I have observed in several of my papers, 
that my friend Sir Roger, amidst all his 


good qualities, is something of an humorist ; 
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and that his virtues, as well as imperfec- 
tions, are as it were tinged by a certain 
extravagance, which makes them particularly 
his, and distinguishes them from those of 
other men. This cast of mind, as it is 
generally very innocent in itself, so it renders 
his conversation highly agreeable, and more 
delightful than the same degree of sense and 


virtue would appear in their common and 





learning, of a good aspect, a clear voice, a 
sociable temper, and, if possible, a man that 
understood a little of back-gammon. My 
friend, says Sir Roger, found me out this 
gentleman, who, besides the endowments 
required of him, is, they tell me, a good 
scholar, tho’ he does not shew it. I have 
given him the parsonage of the parish ; and 


because I know his value, have settled upon 





THE GREY PAD. 
From a Drawing by HucH THomson. 


ordinary colours. As I was walking with 
him last night, he asked me how I liked 
the good man whom I have just now men- 
tioned ; and without staying for my answer 
told me, That he was afraid of being insulted 
with Latin and Greek at his own table ; for 
which reason he desired a particular friend 
of his at the University to find him out a 


clergyman rather of plain sense than much 


him a good annuity for life. If he outlives 
me, he shall find that he was higher in my 
esteem than perhaps he thinks he is. He 
has now been with me thirty years; and 
tho’ he does not know I have taken notice 
of it, has never in all that time asked any 
thing of me for himself, tho’ he is every 
day soliciting me for something in behalf of 


one or other of my tenants his parishioners. 
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There has not been a lawsuit in the parish 
since he has liv’d among them. If any 
dispute arises they apply themselves to him 
for the decision ; if they do not acquiesce in 
his judgment, which I think never happened 
above once or twice at most, they appeal to 
At his first settling with me, I made 


him a present of all the good sermons which 


me. 


have been printed in Fnglish, and only 
begg’d of him that every Sunday he would 
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the morning, and Dr. South in the after- 
noon. He then shewed us his list of preachers 
for the whole year, where I saw with a 
great deal of pleasure Archbishop Tillotson, 
Bishop Saunderson, Dr. Barrow, Dr. Calamy, 
with several living authors who have pub- 
lished discourses of practical divinity. I no 
sooner saw this venerable man in the pulpit, 
but I very much approved of my friend’s 
insisting upon the qualifications of a good 





SIR ROGER ARRIVES AT THE HOUSE. 
From a Drawing by Hucn Tomson. 


Ac- 
cordingly he has digested them into such 


pronounce one of them in the pulpit. 


a series, that they follow one another natur- 
ally, and make a continued system of practical 
divinity. 

As Sir RoGer was going on in his story, 
the gentleman we were talking of came up 
to us; and upon the’ Knight’s asking him 
who preached to morrow (for it was Saturday 


night) told us, the Bishop of St. Asaph in 


aspect and a clear voice; for I was so 
charmed with the gracefulness of his figure 
and delivery, as well as with the discourses 
he pronounced, that I think I never passed 
any time more to my satisfaction. A sermon 
repeated after this manner, is like the com- 
position of a poet in the mouth of a graceful 
actor. 

I could heartily wish that more of our 


country-clergy would follow this example ; 











THE VILLAGE COURT OF ASSIZE, 
From a Drawing by Hucn THomson. 


and instead of wasting their spirits in enforce what has been penned by greater 


laborious compositions of their own, would masters. This would not only be more 
endeavour after a handsome elocution, and easy to themselves, but more edifying to 


all those other talents that are proper to the people. 





SIR ROGER’S CHAPLAIN. 
From a Drawing by Hvcn THomson. 














Forest and lake, 
miles upon miles of 
rough, wild primeval 
country, hill and dale 
densely covered with 
pine forest and birch 
7 wood, broad expanses of 
lake dotted with well-wooded 
islands and boulders of rock 
here we can enjoy wild nature and study 
wild bird-life. Here we will dwell a while, and 
with the aid of pencil and gun strive to lay 
up stores of enjoyment for many a day, after 
we have bidden farewell to this land of 
natural beauty and its hospitable inhabitants. 
We confess to an ardent love of Swedish 
landscape and to a no less ardent love of 
Swedish birds, and, indeed, of birds of every 
clime and kind. Alas! that we cannot love 
birds without shooting them! But do we 
not love the living birds all the more, 
and appreciate their beauty all the more, 
after making ourselves intimately acquainted 
with them at close quarters? And this we 
cannot do without killing some of them. 
Moreover, such slaughter is necessary as the 
only means 6f enabling us to learn much 
about the nature and idiosyncracies of the 


GREAT BLACK WOODPECKER. 
From a Drawing by G. E. Lopce. 


SKETCHES OF BIRD-LIFE IN SOUTH 


SWEDEN. 


different kinds, and every one should learn 
direct from nature rather than from books 
and museums. So we will set to work with 
a clear conscience to obtain possession of a 
few varieties, and will pit our cunning and 
dexterity against the natural wile and cun- 
ning of our feathered friends. 

Now that the winter has passed away we 
must look out for new arrivals from the 
south, and shall greet the appearance of the 
strangers with joy. And yet the winter was 
replete with interest, although there was not 
much bird-life about. Was there not splendid 
skating on the miles of lake? the ice of which, 
after a single night’s frost would be thick 
enough to bear for skating on the following 
morning—dark green, transparent ice, smooth 
as glass, with not a breath of wind to ruffle 
the surface, or a flake of snow to spoil the 
ice as it was forming. And the delights, 
too, of painting, regardless of cold, and with 
the trusty gun by our side, ever on the watch 
for any bird which might come in our way, 
while we work away and vainly endeavour 
to put on to canvas the view before us. Oh! 
those magnificent wintry sunsets, which it 
was always impossible to reproduce on canvas ; 
the whole sky glowing with crimson and 
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gold ; the miles of wet ice reflecting all the 
colour until the whole world quivered and 
melted in the golden glare ; the dark purple 
pines bathed in the golden glow, and every- 
thing glorious and lovely beyond all powers 
of description, until it crimsons and purples 
and gradually fades away into darkness, and 
all is black and gloomy save for the shimmer 
of ice, and all is silent as death save for 
frequent thunderous splitting booms as the 
ice heaves and cracks with loud reports, 
expanding beneath the irresistible power of 
the giant frost. 

And then, again, the glory of the whole 
world buried under deep snow! The pine 
forests, wonderful, grand, sublime! The 
towering pines with their branches drooping 
under their heavy snow-load—deep snow on 
the lakes, snow in the sky, snow everywhere ! 
The snowstorm is upon us, and very quickly 
large silent flakes are falling, and the view is 
now shrouded in a white mantle; only the 
pines in the immediate foreground looming 
huge, indistinct, and ghostly, through the 
white mist of falling snow. The snow-cloud 
passes by, and again the sun shines upon the 
snowy expanse of forest and lake with ex- 
ceeding and dazzling brilliancy, and every- 
thing glitters and flashes like crystal, causing 
our eyes to ache with the glare. 

And now we can notice a few birds. Of 
course the ubiquitous hoodie-crow is here at 
all seasons, perhaps the commonest bird in 
Sweden, and the loud, hoarse croak of the 
raven is heard over the lake as he prowls 
about in search of food. When any carrion 
is discerned the ravens will congregate to- 
gether with the crows and magpies, and in a 
very short time what was once a hare or 
other animal isnothing but an empty, draggled 
skin and clean-picked bones. 

Up on the top of the nearest pine isa flock 
of cross-bills, twittering happily to them- 
selves, and looking like crimson blossoms on 
the snow-clad pine. So low is their twitter- 
ing that one would think they were some 
way off, instead of being just overhead. 
Sociable they are too, and very active in 
their movements, and it is very interesting 
to watch them dexterously clinging to the 
end of a bough while they cut off a cone 
with their powerful bills, having succeeded 
in doing which they fly to a convenient 
branch and there proceed to extract the seeds 
which form their principal food. This they 
do by forcing the scales of the cone apart 
with their peculiar-shaped bills, which are 
admirably adapted for this purpose, while they 
scrape out the seed at the base of each scale 
with the tip of their tongue, which is long 


and furnished with a sharp cutting edge. A 
fine old red cock is perched on the topmost 
shoot of the tree, and presently he utters his 
loud, sharp “tchip, tchip,” and the whole 
flock fly rapidly off to another tree, uttering 
their loud call-note as they go, a note, by the 
by, which is scarcely to be distinguished from 
that of the greater spotted woodpecker. 
Presently, from the depths of the pine forest, 
there rings out a wild, mellow whistle, very 
loud and rather plaintive, repeated several 
times ; this we know well to denote the great 
black woodpecker, a grand bird, much more 
often heard than seen, very wary and very 
difficult to stalk. Therefore are we all the 
more keen to get a specimen, and full of 
excitement we hurry stealthily on in the 
direction of that wild, mellow call. But it is 
very difficult to get near them, so watchful 
they are, and cunning, and suspicious of 
foes, and when once their suspicions are 
aroused they will often fly away to some 
distance, or will keep still and quiet, and will 
not betray their whereabouts by whistling 
to guide the would-be slayer to their strong- 
hold. Several unsuccessful stalks have we 
had after him before this, but have never 
been in range except when the cover was so 
dense that, although not many yards off, all 
chance of seeing, much less of shooting our 
prey, was utterly lost. But now we view 
him, though out of gunshot, high upa goodly 
pine. He moves not, but seemingly lazy 
and indifferent taps listlessly at the trunk, 
while his whistle is much more subdued. 
Very black he looks against the snow-clad 
pine while his crimson crown flashes in the 
sun, proclaiming him even at this distance a 
cock bird, the hen having only a_ small 
crimson patch at the back of the head. Now 
he puts his head down to one side while he 
scratches it vigorously with his foot. Sud- 
denly he is off uttering an extraordinary cry, 
which is only heard when he is on the wing, 
and is very harsh and grating, like the syl- 
lable “ kra, kra, kra,” repeated several times, 
and repeated so rapidly as almost to sound 
like one continuous note. This cry sounds 
like a death-knell to our hopes ; but presently 
we are reassured by again hearing the wildly 
sweet whistle which tells us that he has again 
settled. And so we keep stalking him until 
he is marked down in a patch of young pines 
and junipers very close together, and where 
we hope to have better success. And soon 
we are at pretty close quarters, although we 
only catch an occasional glimpse of his black 
form as he flies amongst the thick cover. A 
sudden whirring of wings brings our gun 
involuntarily to our shoulder, and we cover 
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a fine old blackcock stealing across a little 
bit of open ground, his glossy plumage 
glinting in the sun ; but the woodpecker has 
superior charms, and the blackcock is allowed 
to go in peace. A hurricane of blows on 
some rotten stump betokens the near proxi- 
mity of the woodpecker, and soon we view 
him ; but the next instant, with a clumsy 
hop, he has vanished away, only to reappear, 
however, in a few seconds more. His 
hammer-shaped head is rapidly moving as 
with showers of blows he hammers away at 
the stump. His cream-coloured eye is plainly 
discernible, and his beak, yellow as to the 
base, looks immense. Without further loss 
of time the death-warrant has gone forth, 
and the next instant there is a harsh grating 
cry, and through the smoke our woodpecker 
is seen careering wildly about in the air. He 
has evidently got it in his head, but to make 
sure, he is dropped with the second barrel, 
and one of the ambitions of the time is a 
verity. 

Besides the great black woodpecker, the 
green, great and lesser spotted, and the white- 
backed woodpecker, stay here for the winter, 
but their forces are most probably augmented 
in the spring from others which come 
up from the south, as they are infinitely 
more numerous in the spring than in the 
winter-time. The white-backed woodpecker 
is not to be distinguished from the great 
spotted one at a little distance, and its cry is 
exactly the same, but when in hand the differ- 
ence is very apparent, the former bird being 
marked almost like the lesser spotted wood- 
pecker, except that the red is continued 
further to the back of the head, the white 
back is not so barred with black, and the 
feathers under the tail are of a delicate 
salmon-colour. In size it is rather superior 
to the greater spotted, and the bill is longer 
and sharper. 

Perhaps the most beautiful of all the 
European birds is the waxwing, which comes 
south in the winter time from its northern 
home. They are common wherever there 
are mountain-ash trees, for the berries of 
which they have a great liking. A more 
beautiful sight can scarcely be imagined than 
a flock of fifty or sixty of these lovely little 
birds, feeding on the berries of a snow- 
covered mountain-ash. They are so tame as 
to allow of a very near approach, and all 
their movements can be observed with ease, 
and very graceful they are as they cling in 
every position to the twigs to get at the 
scarlet berries, the raising and depressing at 
will of their long crest being particularly 
noticeable. They incessantly utter their 
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note, a weak, high-pitched, tremulous kind 
of a twitter, “ cir-r-r-r-r-r,” which although 
feeble, can be heard some distance off, 
and betrays the whereabouts of the flock. 
They are very erratic in their movements 
and make long flights and wheel about 
for some time, perhaps after all to alight 
on the very tree from which they started. 
They settle at the tops of the trees in very 
close order, and several can be killed with 
one charge of dust shot. Unless care is 
taken to fill the throat and nostrils with’ 
cotton wool as soon as shot, there is: great 





LESSER SPOTTED WOODPECKER. 
From a Drawing by G. E. Lopae. 


danger of their beauty being utterly spoilt 
by a dirty liquid which they exude from their 
throats, and which makes sad havoe of their 
delicate plumage. 

Of course in the winter there are plenty of 
fieldfares, missel-thrushes, magpies, yellow- 
hammers, siskins, redpolls, mountain-finches, 
&c. But it is now spring time ; the winter 
has gone, all the ice is broken up, and all the 
world is gay and full of hope and promise, 
with budding leaves and opening blossoms, 
long absent birds returning, and sunshine 
bathing everything in its genial rays. Every- 
thing seems to enjoy life to the very full in 
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its own particular way, even to the lizards 
and spiders basking on the dead leaves which 
strew the ground. The lakes are all alive with 
ducks, and goosanders and crested grebes, 
and graceful gulls wandering restlessly about 
screaming incessantly. Amongst the alders 
and birch by the margin of the lake are 
chaffinches, willow-wrens, and pied flycatchers 
innumerable, all singing merrily amidst the 
golden-green budding leaves, while the bees 
among the sallow catkins are humming joy- 
ously. Larks are singing in the heavens and 
martins swarm, catching their insect prey. 
In the roughly cultivated fields between the 


pines are hopping merrily tits of every kind 
great, blue, long-tailed, cole, marsh and 
crested, and the tiny gold-crest with its fiery 
poll. Presently an excited fluttering mob of 
these small fry proclaim the presence of an 
unwonted visitor, and on close examination 
we discover a grave old wood-owl, sitting up- 
right against the trunk about half way up 
a fir tree, looking very sulky and much 
annoyed at having his sleep disturbed by this 
horde of small birds. We ruthlessly take 
the tits’ part, and shy up a stick at the old 
owl who silently takes to wing, and diving 
down on broad wings close to the ground 








WAXWINGS. 
From a Drawing by G. E. Lopes 


tracts of forest are wheatears, their pure 
white tail-covert showing dazzlingly con- 
spicuous as they fly a little further off as 
we pass on our way to the forest. Noisy 
flocks of jackdaws are feeding here in the 
open, ever and again some of them breaking 
from the ranks and flying off to a neighbour- 
ing wood of oak and beech, where they make 
for their nesting trees, and fly in and out of 
the holes with excited chatterings. Among 
the oaks jays are screaming, ringdoves cooing, 
and stockdoves also with their hoarser notes. 
In the forest the blackcock is crooning all 
day, while the missel-thrushes are joyously 
shouting their wild sweet song. About the 


disappears amongst the trees, whereat the 
titmice rejoice greatly. 

Meanwhile woodpeckers are getting very 
noisy, and seem to enjoy life and the balmy 
spring air as they sit on the topmost twigs 
of the trees, basking in the warm sun. They 
are at peace with themselves and, strange 
to say, with all mankind, and we if so minded 
could shoot any amount of them without 
difficulty. But we forbear. Their laughing 
“ gleuk, gleuk, gleuk,” is a joyous note, and 
seems to be shared in common by them all, 
though it is loudest in the great black species, 
while in the lesser spotted it almost ap- 
proaches the note of the wryneck, that is to 

















say a note very similar to that of a young 
kestrel. These lesser spotted woodpeckers 
are particularly tame, and one can approach 
within a few yards as they sit still on a dead 
branch, every now and then drumming on 
the branch with rapidly-repeated blows of 
their beak. Very handsome they are, too, 
with their red crowns and black and white 
barred plumage. This drumming on dead 
boughs can be distinctly heard at a great dis- 
tance. On still dull days it sounds most un- 
earthly as it reverberates through the sombre 
depths of the wood. The bird sits on a dead 
bough and delivers such rapidly repeated 
blows with its bill that the eye cannot follow 
the motion of the bird’s head, while the 
noise produced sounds like one long drawn- 
out continuous note. This drumming is 





EVENING. 
From a Drawing by G. E. Loner 


only heard in the spring, and we used 
to wonder at the meaning of it. At first 
we thought that its object was to frighten 
their insect prey out of their woody 
strongholds, but having watched the birds 
at close quarters, sitting still for half an 
hour at a time drumming away at inter- 
vals and not seeming to feed ‘at all, we 
were forced to abandon this theory alto- 
gether, nor could we substitute any other 
in its place, unless indeed the sound may 
be some sort of signal to their mates, perhaps 
of assurance, that nothing is happening to 
disturb the quiet which all good birds deserve 
to enjoy. 

High above the forest soars a sparrow- 
hawk, with motionless wings and wide-opened 
tail, and the fieldfares, which are building 
in a small colony in some neighbouring birch 
and fir-trees, are in a great flutter at the 
unwelcome sight. One may sometimes see 
an immense edition of the sparrow-hawk in 
the shape of a goshawk, a noble savage, 
bold, fierce, and relentless, at war with all 
the world, strong enough—and ready enough 
too—to tackle even the lordly capercailzie. 
Very often he is mobbed by a rabble of shrill 
cawing hoodie crows, and at odd times we 
have seen as many as fifty in full ery after 
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him. There isa price on his head to the 

tune of four krona (1 kr. = ls. 13d), \ ' 

given by the “hunting society” of this io _ f 
part of the world, which is the same reward ee 
which is offered for foxes. Two krona are ~~ 

given for sparrow-hawks, and twenty-five aA 

dre for crows (100 Gre = lkr.). But the ~~ 

goshawk is not easily exterminated. He 

is too secure in his fastnesses and in- wilh 
terminable tracts of pine-forests, where 

he brings up and educates his young fierce 
brood, and lords it right royally over 
everything furred and_ everything 
feathered. The appearance of a gos- 
hawk, sailing round and round in small 
circles, over a farmyard puts the inhabi- 
tants thereof in the greatest consterna- 
tion ; and no wonder, for many a head 
of poultry does he steal. He is also very 
partial to dovecote pigeons, and his 
Swedish name, dufhik (dove-hawk), is 
very appropriate. One evening we 
saw a kite flying high and a long 
way off; he was followed by a 
solitary crow, which presently left 
him, Another hawk appeared on 

the scene, 

evidently a , \, 

a YAY : : 
goshawk, Ns. 
and gave F Up) 
chase, OK 4ax 


soon 



























GOSHAWK AND HOODED CROW. 
From a Drawing by G. E. Lopate. 












overtaking the heavier-built kite, 
at which he forthwith stooped. 
The kite shifted his ground and 
the goshawk missed, and was im- 
mediately pounced at by the kite. 
We watched them stooping at one another until 
they were out of sight. Whether they were in 
earnest and on murderous thoughts intent we 
could not say, but as far as we could see they 
4 never actually touched each other. 
De] The kite is about the most frequently seen of all the 
<< / hawks. His flight is magnificent. He has a spread of 
\-~ wing of over five feet—long hollow wings—and when he 
comes towards us he looks very like a heron, and he flaps 
along slowly and heavily. But see him—or see four or five 
of them together, as you can a little later on when the 
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Pf | / as their parents. See them flying up from some wood, 
| wheeling about in grand circles, with wide-spread, motionless 
wings, their long forked tails spread to their full extent, tilting 
their bodies at a well-calculated angle, to get the full benefit of the 
pressure of air beneath, which mounts them higher and higher at 
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each gyration. They wheel, and curve, and 
soar about in the sky until they are soon 
mere specks, and presently vanish altogether 
in the blue ether, and no trace is left of 
them, except the sound of their far-off plain- 
tive “mew,” as they call to and answer one 
another, and our strained and aching eyes 
are glad to rest upon some nearer object for 
relief. In hot weather they seem to spend 
most of their time high up in the sky, and 
they probably feed mostly in the early morn- 
ing and evening. In dull weather they 
never mount high, but prowl about near the 
ground, and seem to feed in the afternoon. 
Buzzards have a fine flight too, but their 
much shorter wings and tail make them 
appear a much less graceful bird than the 
kite. The ordinary flight of the buzzard is 
a succession of flaps, and then an interval of 
sailing straight on with motionless_pinions, 
while the kite flies slowly along with heavy, 
regular flappings. The buzzard may be seen 
flying along at a great height, and making 
great way by observing the following tactics : 
he will hover for a moment, then with half 
closed wings shoot down at a sharp angle, 
and then opening wide his wings will 
regain his former elevation, thus describ- 
ing a succession of deep beautiful curves. 
There are ospreys too on these lakes, but 
we never had the luck to see one. But 
at all hazards we must shoot a kite, or 
half the enjoyment of our Swedish trip 





will have been lost. 
A kite must die ; but 
how are we to kill 
him? There is no 
getting near them, 
so we must resort to 
stratagem and wile ; 
and at the same time 
we will get some 
specimens of that 
crafty rascal the 
raven, at whom we 
cast longing eyes all 
the long winter 
through, but could 
not then succeed in 
circumventing him. 
So with deadly 
thoughts in our 
heart, and a crafty 
stratagem in our 
head, we build a 
wigwam oon the 
shores of the lake, 
amidst a thicket of 
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AN AMBUSH. 
From a Drawing by G. E. Loner 
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Very thick and secure we make it, first of 
large poles and boughs, and then piling up 
a cartload of smaller twigs and branches, 
thrown on “all anyhow.” The top is thickly 
thatched with drift from the lake, and arm- 
fuls of moss torn from the neighbouring stones 
and rocks. A low opening is made on one 
side, through which we wriggle like a snake ; 
and another small hole in the direction of a 
certain flat slab of rock, through which we 
hope to have a shot. Now we must have 
some bait, so we proceed into the farmyard 
and valiantly slay certain specimens of the 


felines, while we patiently await the arrival 
of the more honoured guests, which we can 
hear all around us, croaking hoarsely and 
flapping heavily about our ambush, recon- 
noitring before settling down to so savoury 
a morsel. And how grand the big old 
fellows look when they do at last come 
down and sit on the top of a pinnacle- 
shaped, lichen-covered grey stone, their glossy 
plumage throwing off purple lights. Then 
they hop heavily to the bait, and dig away 
with their powerful bills, all unconscious of 
the near proximity of their deadly foe. And 




















A SWEDISH CHRISTMAS DINNER. 
From a Drawing by G. E. Loner. 


common or garden cat, the carcases of which 
we place upon the sacrificial stone. And 
here in our den we sit, day after day, very 
patient, but hopeful withal. The lair is 
snug and dry, and we skin birds, read books, 
and write letters to wile away the time. 
And soon a little heap of cartridge cases 
begins to rise in the corner of the den—a 
tolerably clear index of our late occupation ; 
and various ravens, kites, and crows have 
bitter cause to rue the day when we pitted 
our wile against theirs. Very exciting it 
was to sit still and snug, and watch from 
our loophole the hoodies wrangling over the 





all the time a troop of magpies are hopping 
and dancing about on the roof of the den, 
chattering and coughing and laughing, and 
actually trying to sing in the joy of their 
hearts, till we verily expect they will finish 
up by paying us a friendly visit inside. But 
now there speeds forth the leaden messenger 
of death, and a huge black rascal is sprawling 
on his back, and his hide will soon be added 
to our collection. And when a kite conde- 
scended to pay us a visit, occasions which 
were few and far between, there was great 
rejoicing in the camp. They only came on 
dull drizzling afternoons, and presented a 
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splendid appearance, feeding within easy 
reach of our gun, very cautious, taking keen 
glances round with their wild silver eye 
after every mouthful, their heads looking 
very white. On one occasion part of a pig 
was added to the bill of fare—the remains of 
a pig found in the woods and almost eaten 
up by ravens and crows, but still enough 
bacon left to be worth the trouble of impaling 
on a pole, and staggering off in the hot sun, 
to replenish the failing stock of bait at the 
ambush. And much they appreciated the 
bacon ; they seemed to enjoy it heartily, 
feeding away with great zest and gusto. 
But they invariably got a dose of lead, on 
which they had not reckoned, and so three 
goodly kites died the death, and dying, be- 
queathed us their handsome remains. On 
another occasion a hoodie perched close by 
on a stone and was cawing fiercely at the 
kite, jealous probably that the kite should 
have arrived to spoil his feast. That crow 
shared the kite’s fate, for on emerging from 
our den to pick up our quarry we passed the 
defunct crow, who had come in for a very 
palpable share of the pepper which was in- 
tended for the sole benefit of the kite. In 
the crop of one of the kites we found a big 
lump of blackcock, which we recognised by 
the upper mandible and scarlet comb over 
the eye. He had probably found it dead, as 
it is unlikely he would have killed so heavy 
a bird as a blackcock ; as they mostly feed 
on small animals, lizards, frogs, carrion, &c., 
and are not active enough to pursue birds, 
though they probably kill a few by coming 
upon them unexpectedly. In all probability 
the blackcock was the remnant of a goshawk’s 
feast, which the kite had come across and 
appropriated to himself. Another of these 
kites had in his crop a half-digested, small 
eel. 

Before returning to England we mean, if 
possible, to get a few eggs, but cannot hope 
for many, as it is still too early in the season. 
However, we range the forests, and harry 
the hoodie crows’ nests, and thus obtain some 
fine specimens of their eggs. They seem to 
prefer the pine-trees for their nesting sites, 


often building at the very top of the tree, 
though on one occasion we found a nest with 
four eggs about half way up a small silver 
birch on an island. Four is the usual number 
of eggs, and they vary very much in colour, 
the handsomest being very blue in ground 
colour, with large dark markings, though a 
very handsome variety is olive-green, the 
browner markings being so thick as almost 
to obliterate the ground colour. The old 
birds sit close when the eggs are near hatching. 
One that we went up to at the top of a tall 
Scotch fir, during a heavy rainstorm, would 
not leave the nest until our hand was over 
it, when it slipped dexterously through our 
fingers. There were three youngsters in tho 
nest, and two eggs still unhatched. Of course 
the old bird did not like to leave her newly- 
hatched youngsters to the mercy of the pelting 
rain. There were plenty of jackdaws’ eggs 
to be got out of the holes in the oak-trees in 
some of the woods; and here we also found 
some tawny owls’ eggs. Fieldfares’ nests 
and eggs are exactly similar to blackbirds’. 
They build in small colonies. One nest we 
found in a juniper bush, within reach of the 
ground, and another was at the top of a 
Scotch fir, about thirty feet high. Six eggs 
were the most we found in any nest. The 
birds get very excited when any foe is in the 
neighbourhood of their nest, and their vocifer- 
ous screaming is similar to that of the missel- 
thrush; but they are not so bold as that 
bird, and do not menace the intruder at such 
close quarters. An egg of the great black 
woodpecker was brought to us, pure white, 
with a beautiful polish on the shell. The 
egg was taken from a hole in a small tree, 
either birch or alder, not more than ten feet 
from the ground, in a small wood of young 
scattered trees. The old hen was taken at 
the same time, but was soon liberated. 

Fain would we stay longer, and hunt the 
forests for goshawks’, kites’, and buzzards’ 
eggs ; but our time is up, we must return to 
England once more, with the hope at some 
future date of having more rambles after 
birds and eggs in this most delightful part 
of the world. 

G. E. Loner. 
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CHAPTER V. 


HE winter was now 
fully come, and the tide 
of business began to 
beat with a louder pulse 
up Wycherley Passage. 
The Minister was back 
from his tour in the 
Hebrides, keen, bland, 
irreproachable, with a 
small white flower in 

his button hole—an object of despair to 

an offensive Opposition. The permanent 
secretary, too, Sir Eusebius Holcroft, whose 
shock of white hair and quick black eyes 
had seen the waxing and waning of govern- 
ment after government—Sir Eusebius, who 
knew more of the business of the office, as he 
was accustomed to boast,“ than any man living 
or dead, my dear sir, living or dead ”’—he, too, 
was again on the box of the lumbering coach of 
the Department of Agriculture. From some 
ancient source, long hidden by the mists of 
time, there had flowed down into the office 
the custom of speaking of the permanent 
secretary as the Queen of Sheba. Why, 
nobody knew ; but the title was not only 
universal, but de rigueur. If it had arisen in 

a spirit of chaff in those remote ages, all 

trace of such satire was gone. The title had 

even become a mark of good breeding in the 
man who used it—a social Shibboleth. 

Nothing is more curious than the way in 

which, in spite of Playfair schemes and level- 

ling examinations, the line is sharply drawn 
in the large English public offices between 

“people whom one knows, don’t you know,” 

and “ people whom one doesn’t know, don’t 

you know.’ Among the former class, to 
have said “Sir Eusebius’ would have proved 





that the interlocutors were in all the dignity 
of a quarrel, or appalled by the rumour of 
an Official earthquake, or else conscious of 
the presence of an outsider from the latter 


class, before whom to have said “the Queen 
of Sheba” would have shown an almost 
criminal want of tact. 

Early in November the “office” was 
gathered together, as usual, in Mr. Leyon- 
crona’sroom. That gentlemen was peacefully 
glancing at the Zimes. Frank Capulett was 
perched on his round stool, adorning the 
office stationery with florid and conventional 
portraits of Jane. Piper, whose peculiarity was 
a tendency to wind his limbs around articles 
of furniture which were not intended to be 
used as seats, was perilously balanced on a 
substantial old fire-screen. He had been ex- 
postulated with, but he declared there was 
no danger, and that if he did slip, Sennett 
would break his fall. Sennett was seated in 
a chair before the fire, an abject heap, in a 
lethargy which betokened a too brilliant 
pursuit of pleasure on the preceding even- 
ing. A new-comer, Mr. Wordingham, stood 
in front of the fire, with his tails to it, in 
the rather obtrusive attitude that a man 
takes in returning to a circle of familiars 
after an absence. 

“Did you have a jolly time in Greece, 
Wordingham ?” asked the writhing Piper. 

“Very. We couldn’t travel about much 
in the interior. It is still awfully full of 
brigands. I did not care about the food 
much; too much grease and garlic. 1 
couldn’t help thinking what a lark it would 
have been if one had been captured by 
brigands. What would you fellows have 
done?” 

“ Well,” said Piper, “we should have 
gone in a body to the Queen of Sheba, and 
have fallen at his feet, and have said, ‘ Buy 
back for us our beloved Wordingham, even 
though you have to sell all the sealing-wax, 
and all the red tape, and all the old steel 
pens in the department. Do not, do not 
spare the stationery,’ we should have said, 
‘when a brother's life is in danger.’ ’ 

“ Ah! you may play the fool, Piper, but I 
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can tell you it is a deuced nasty business to 
be caught by those fellows. I was rather 
glad when the yacht stood out for the 
Cyclades.” 

“« Not much like Wycherley Passage, I 
expect, the Cyclades ?”’ mourned the broken 
Sennett. “Just fancy being mewed up in 
this yellow hole for the winter! I feel like 
chucking the whole thing up, and going south 
somewhere.” 

“ Any news in the offiee?” asked Word- 
ingham. 

“One very small piece of news,” said 
Leyoncrona, smiling ; “‘ Capulett has engaged 
himself to a young lady.” 

“ Hallo!” said Wordingham, slapping his 
legs, “I call that a very great piece of news ; 
the youngster going to be married! Come 
here, you youngster, and tell us all about it.” 

“There isn’t much to tell,” said Frank, 
blushing as he serpentined through the 
chairs and bureaus to the fire. 

“When is it coming off? Has she got 
money? Is she pretty? What's her name? 
Do any of us know her? Have you fellows 
seen her?” asked Wordingham in a volley 
of interrogations. 

“The Lion has seen her,” said Frank, 
“and so he can give you an account.” 

“T only saw her for a few moments, you 
know,” said Leyoncrona, “when we were 
arranging about the Humane Society. By 
the way, do you know whether she has 
heard definitely from the secretary yet about 
the medal ?”’ 

“No, 1 don’t think so. Oh yes! I think 
she is to hear after the next meeting, which 
will be held on Friday.” 

“ Is she to receive a medal for her courage 
in accepting the youngster?”’ said Word- 
ingham. 

“She is a real downright heroine, I can 
tell you, my boy,” said Sennett ; “ goes about 
saving drowning people like anything. She 
is just now the divinity of the department, 
and our only feeling is one of wanting to 
thrash Frank, if he does not treat her 
properly.” 

“Sennett is so sentimental that I believe 
he is going to be married too,” said Word- 
ingham. 

“ Marriage is always an epidemic,” said 
Piper, 

“Not I indeed! As long asI can find 
three other men at the club for a rubber, 
the card-room is my domestic hearth. I 
think a fellow was given his life to enjoy it,” 
and the weary Sennett yawned at the fire 
and rubbed his chilly knuckles. 

“T suppose you will hardly stay here if 
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you marry,” said Wordingham. “Your 
brother is doing uncommonly well out in 
Montana, isn’t he?” 

“T believe he is. He bought land just in 
front of the railways, and there is a city on 
the spot which was prairie when he took it. 
He has a very quick eye for localities. I 
don’t think I shall go out to Montana, though, 
unless he specially invites me. He is a 
bachelor, you see, and, besides, no one can 
tell how soon he may feel inclined to realise 
his property, and start something else. He 
is not at all like me, he is a regular pushing 
man. 

There was a laugh at the naiveté of this, 
and in the midst of it a messenger came in 
with a card for Capulett, on which was 
written, not engraved, the name of John 
Baxter. 

“ This gentleman wishes to see you, sir, if 
you are at liberty, and he is now in the 
waiting-room.”’ 

Frank did not proceed at once to greet his 
future brother-in-law, but mused, with a 
sort of apprehension, upon the cause of this 
visit. It vexed him that John Baxter had 
come to the office, and yet he could hardly 
have explained why. He had all his mother’s 
horror of a conundrum, and was never quite 
sure of not being victimised by the unex- 
pected. The room into which the visitor 
had been shown was a square, dismal apart- 
ment, with a painted deal table and some 
cane-bottomed chairs sprinkled over a cold 
expanse of oil-cloth. Its one large window 
looked out across the leads to a motley land- 
scape of chimney-pots, over which the morn- 
ing sunlight came raking. As John Baxter 
sat there, with the top-light isolating his 
forehead and illuminating his large brown 
moustache, he looked almost handsome, but 
Frank, who was too conscious of people’s 
clothes, observed his billy-cock hat and a tie 
which lacked distinction. If Frank was 
conscious of shyness, Baxter was certainly 
no less shy in his own way, a rather dogged 
way that his throat and shoulders were apt 
to exaggerate. Frank was conscious of an 
unreasonable aversion to him when he rose 
and said, very civilly— 

“T hope you will forgive my having taken 
the liberty of calling on you. I had some- 
thing that I wished to say to you, and I 
thought I should be sure to find you here.” 

“It is not anything about—I hope that 
your sister—that Jane—is not—?” 

“Tt was about her, of course, that I came 


to see you. But she has no idea that I am 
paying you a visit. It was quite my own 
idea.” 
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As Frank merely expressed inquiry on his 
face the young man went on, gazing out of 
the window with a set look. 

“TI won't take up your time. You see, 
my father and mother are very unworldly 
people, and so I have sometimes, without 
their knowing it, to take their place. And 
their place would naturally be to arrange 
my sister’s affairs for her. But my father is 
so swallowed up with the Lord’s work that 
the things of this world are too apt to be 
neglected, and my stepmother has too soft a 
heart to hold her own. But I dare say you 
know very well what it is I want to say?” 

“T really assure you I don’t,” said Frank, 
who spoke the truth. 

“My sisters say I am too rough to under- 
stand women, and perhaps I am very foolish 
about it, not moving in the elegant circles 
that you do. But amongst us, Mr. Capulett, 
when a man wins a promise from a young 
girl his women folk come and say kind 
things, and treat her as a daughter, and take 
her to themselves in a way. And if they do 
not do this, then the mother thinks her 
daughter slighted, and she has a right to ask 
the young man why his parents do not come 
forward. Now I hope you will not take it 
amiss what I say. It is gone four weeks 
since you came and saw my stepmother, and 
that Jane promised herself to you. And yet 
your mother has not written to her or to 
any of us, and we know nothing of her 
mind nor of your father’s. I make bold to 
say that this makes me unhappy, and my 
parents too, and they have made it a subject 
of prayer what they ought to do, and they 
have been guided to let it alone, only keeping 
watch and ward over Jane. But I do not 
think that that is what should be done, and 
so I have ventured to come and ask you, sir, 
whether, if your parents will not encourage 
your choice, you will not leave us, and go 
your way before my sister has had time to 
grow used to you?” 

This was much less terrible than anything 
that Frank had imagined might be the 
reason of the visit, and he beamed with 
sympathy. 

“You are perfectly just, and have done 
quite right to come and see me. I must tell 
you that I have had great difficulty with my 
people. They are very proud and obstinate, 
particularly my mother, and I think I have 
done wrong not to be more positive with 
her. I thought that if I left it a little and 
constantly spoke of Jane, and how good and 
beautiful she is, my people would gradually 
come round. But you are perfectly right in 
what you say. Of course it is a kind of 


stigma on Jane that she should not have 
my parents’ sanction, and I will see at once 
that my mother calls upon her, and on Mrs, 
Baxter too.”’ 

He rose to signify that the visit was over, 
but John Baxter sat there still, evidently 
burdened with something yet left unsaid. 

“T cannot ever be quite sure that these 
mixed connections are blest. You belong 
to one part of society and we to another. 
There is just the same difference between us 
that there is between Kensington and Kil- 
burn. We should never have come into 
your acquaintance at all if you had not 
sought us out. I hope you'll remember that, 
Mr. Capulett. And if ever trouble should 
come of this alliance, for I can’t say I'm 
altogether happy about it in my mind, you 
must be sure to recollect that it was you 
sought us, and not we you. You'll pardon 
my freedom in saying that?” 

Frank put out his hand, and the two men 
met in an amiable shake of palms of varied 
hardness. 

“You must not take that view of it, you 
know,” said Frank. “Jane and I are awfully 
fond of one another, and we’re exactly suited 
to make one another happy. Of course 
neither of us marries the other’s relations.” 

He immediately had the grace to wish that 
he had not said this, but there was no sign 
of resentment in the grave eyes that were 
turned to him. He was therefore emboldened, 
in saying good-bye, to be almost spiteful. 

“You'll excuse me,” he said, “for not 
asking you to stop. It is hardly possible for 
me to see callers in the morning.” And as 
he showed his visitor to the head of the 
flight of stairs, he wished again that 
John’s hat and his neck-tie had been more 
worthy of one who sought alliance with the 
Capuletts. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THERE was no difficulty in making Lady 
Priscilla perceive that the neutral position 
she had taken was now no longer tenable. 
She was not supported, moreover, by her 
household gods. Mr. Capulett had refused 
to be interested in the affair, and the bishop, 
from the midst of some trying episcopal 
business, had snatched twenty minutes to 
write her what she considered a thoroughly 
lukewarm letter, about the necessity of 
bending to the democratic spirit of the age. 
His lordship seemed to bear the disappoint- 
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ment of not marrying Frank and his bride 
with entire equanimity ; he did not refer to the 
subject. Edith, moreover, had been carried 
over to the Baxter side of the controversy 
by the warmth and persistence of Frank's 
descriptions of Jane, and when the young 
man insisted that good manners required his 
mother to call on Mrs. Baxter, he met with 
no serious opposition. Lady Priscilla con- 
sented to call; but she said that she still 
reserved her sanction of the engagement, 
and that she should take Adelaide with her 
because Edith was already prejudiced. 

In the middle of the afternoon, then, of 
the ensuing day, Lady Priscilla and her 
second daughter drove over to Constantine 
Villas, which they had considerable difficulty 
in finding. The coachman and footman were 
so cross and the ladies so cold that they were 
on the point of abandoning the search when 
they were lucky enough to meet a local post- 
man. After terrifying the Baxters’ maid 
almost out of her propriety, they found 
themselves in a chilly drawing-room, into the 
fireplace of which the maid flung herself 
with a lighted match and came out again in 
a volume of smoke. She then left the ladies 
to their reflections. 

The room was papered with a French gray 
paper, and a pattern in imitation of lace 
upon it in tarnished gold. Lady Priscilla 
sat up, grand and dogged, in an arm-chair, 
gazing at this wall-paper, while Adelaide 
darted lightly hither and thither in a flying 
sort of inventory. They looked at one 
another, and Lady Priscilla murmured, 
“What a smell!” The room was, in fact, 
pervaded by a faint odour, unpleasantly 
gamey or spicy. Adelaide examined the 
pictures—an engraving of cattle after Cooper, 
a water-colour sketch of a castle, a text 
illuminated in scarlet and silver and smartly 
framed, a photographic group of nine 
missionaries under a palm-tree, and the 
portrait in oils of an elderly person. She 
examined with curiosity the banner-screen 
before the fire, which was tied up in a bag 
of muslin ; and then she darted into a chair, 
for there was a stepoutside. It passed, how- 
ever, and she continued her royage autour de 
la chambre, and noted the statuette of Luther 
in biscuit, under a glass shade, the three 
photographic albums, the piano, and at last 
gave a little cry of “Oh, mother! it’s these 
white mice!” The smell indeed proceeded 
from an ingenious little set of apartments, 
with a glass front, which housed a large 
family of these small creatures. In a sort 
of upper bedroom, communicating with the 
lower premises by means of three holes, a 
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group of infant mice lay in a nest. Adelaide 
listened for steps, and then, opening the lid, 
smartly plucked forth one of the infants and 
laid it in the hollow of her hand. The papa 
mouse, however, who was taking violent 
exercise on the whirligig down stairs, seemed 
to feel something was wrong, for he stopped 
revolving, and sprang to one of the holes in 
the first floor, through which his nose was 
eloquent. Adelaide had just time to restore 
his offspring to him, and to close the lid, 
when the door opened and Mrs. Baxter 
appeared. 

She was a serious placid woman, whose 
fine features had been somewhat effaced by 
the hand of time, which had painted them 
with a more than winter colour to make up 
for loss of modelling. She had never been 
very like her daughter, and now the resem- 
blance had grown faint indeed. When the 
first greetings had passed, with a good deal 
of formality, she went to mend the fire, and 
so revealed to the Capulett ladies the fact 
that she had been wearing a small woolly 
shawl around her shoulders, which she had 
thrown off to make way for a clean collar, 
but which had caught in a button of her 
dress, and hung down with comical effect 
between her shoulders. 

“ My son,” said Lady Priscilla, “ has been 
very anxious that we should know one 
another, Mrs. Baxter. I find that you made 
him very welcome here while we were away 
on the Continent this autumn.” 

“T hardly know how it began, I am sure. 
Our young people are so fond of lawn-tennis, 
they were glad to get another gentleman, I 
suppose.” 

“No doubt,” said Lady Priscilla, “at 
such gatherings gentlemen are always at a 
premium.” 

“ Her father and I had no idea it was any- 
thing serious, or I should have said a word 
to Mr. Frank, asking him not to come any 
more. I am not very observant, the girls 
say, and I noticed nothing, not even on the 
Sunday, when he walked home with her from 
chapel. Then on the Monday he came again 
in the dusk, just before tea, and Jane and he 
walked round our little back garden till I had 
to call her in; and he wouldn't stay to tea. 
And then I did notice something, for her 
hands were all trembling when she cut the 
bread for toasting. But it was that night, 
when she and I were coming home from the 
Dorcas meeting, that she told me about it, 
and that she thought she must have him, 
My heart quite sank within me, for it was 
my wish, and her father’s too, that she should 
marry within our communion. But when 
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we got home, there was a letter come by 
post from Mr. Frank, a beautiful letter, 
saying how fond he was of Jane, and what 
a blessing it would be to him to come within 
her sphere of usefulness, and we laid it 
before the Lord in our simple fashion, and 
the consequence was we did not see our way 
to refuse.” 

This was not at all the attitude of mind 
against which Lady Priscilla had fenced her- 
self in triple brass. She felta little ashamed 
of what she had said about “the designing 
ways of these Dissenters.” 

“T am very glad indeed,” she said, “ to 
find that you have had that view of it, 
because it makes it easier for me to say 
what is in my mind. I quite think with 
you that people should remain in that 
religious body in which they were born. 
All our family, of course, have been brought 
up in the establishment, and, you must 
excuse me for saying so, I have always in- 
culeated the idea that any form of sectarian 
independence in religious matters was most 
undesirable, and likely to lead to atheism 
and socialism and all sorts of horrors of that 
kind.” 

“T don’t think we are socialistic at all,” 
said Mrs. Baxter, mildly rubbing her hands, 
and dashing forward again to struggle with 
the unwilling fire, “nor atheistic, ’m sure. 
I often fancy we are too old-fashioned and 
run too much in a groove. It is a great 
responsibility marrying the children. Are 
any of your ladyship’s children settled yet?” 

“You must allow me to say, Mrs. Baxter, 
that I really am very pleased to find that we 
think so much alike upon this matter,” said 
Lady Priscilla in a sympathetic glow. “I 
am sure that as we both think such a match 
would be undesirable, we can bring our 
influences to bear upon the young people, 
and break it off. I hope my Frank has not 
gone so far as to fill your daughter’s mind 
with—with what we may call—ambitions— 
what is the word I am searching for, my 
dear Adelaide?” 

Adelaide showed no anxiety to help her 
mother, and so Mrs. Baxter resumed, in her 
plaintive voice— 

“ My children are all of them very positive. 
I don’t know how it is. Dr. Baxter is such 
a very gentle man, and I don’t think 
[ am very stiff-necked myself, and yet all 
of the children are so positive. It has been 
a great source of thankfulness to us that 
they have all turned out so well, with that 
strength of will. Now Jane is so frank on 
one side, that you seem to look right through 
her, but on the other she is as hard and dark, 


if she chooses, as a bit of iron. Now, what 
I don’t rightly understand, if you let me be 
so plain, is whether she is or is not really in 
love with Mr. Frank, or whether she likes 
him—vwe all like him so much—and thinks 
she will be blessed to him. For I must 
explain to you, my daughters are different 
from ordinary girls in this, that they enjoy 
the innocent pleasures of life thoroughly, 
and yet I do believe their hearts are always 
full of heavenly desires. Now Mr. Frank, 
you see, has come upon Jane from this side, 
and he has made her think that she will 
benefit his soul.” 

“ Most extraordinary, is it not, Adelaide ?” 
said Lady Priscilla. “I must warn you, 
Mrs. Baxter, that my son is very sym- 
pathetic.” 

At this moment the door slowly opened, 
and Jane herself stood there. She had just 
come indoors, and her hair was still a little 
blown by the wind. She wore a dark blue 
walking-dress, and there was a high colour 
in her cheeks and light in her fine eyes ; she 
looked an incarnation of girlish freshness. 
She had seen the ladies’ cards, but by a little 
freak of innocent hypocrisy she pretended to 
be surprised, and made a feint of retiring. 
Lady Priscilla and Adelaide, who were a 
little ashamed of being found in the very act 
of plotting by their intended victim, re- 
ceived her graciously. Adelaide, indeed, was 
charmed at once, and took a sudden friend- 
ship for her. She went a little aside with her, 
where the two girls sat in a window and 
chatted, bruising their knees against the 
wirework stand in which some dusty azaleas 
were languishing, and looking out across the 
front garden to the deserted road. There 
was a certain freshness and sincerity in Jane 
that amused Adelaide. The latter was by no 
means a frivolous person by nature, but her 
surroundings, the claims of society upon her, 
and the life she was forced to lead in agitated 
idleness, had given an artificial air to her. In 
Jane’s intelligence and experience she found 
as great a contrast to her own as lay 
between the rosy cheeks and full, soft form 
of the one, and the olive tones and chiselled 
outlines of the other. 

Lady Priscilla also was charmed, but with 
far less resignation of purpose. - She saw 
what the attraction had been, and she was 
much too clever a woman to undervalue 
these luminous cool eyes, this frank and 
lucid forehead, this bold and roseate maiden- 
hood ; but she also saw the nascent and now 
irradicable faults, as she conceived them to 
be, the excessive colour of the blood in the 
skin, the pulpy form, that in fifteen years 
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would be shapeless, the ungraceful action of 
the hands, the sharp twang in the voice. 
As she bandied agreeable nothings with Mrs. 
Baxter, she asked herself how far these 
faults could be modified, these degenerations 
avoided, by careful training in another 
school. Her thoughts were not altogether 
selfish, though they were hard and worldly. 
She was trying to solve the problem whether 
is was really possible that Frank could be 
happy with this girl, and she with him. 
Finally she thought that this might be. 

In the drive home her scruples finally 
vanished, for Adelaide was full of enthusiasm 
for Jane. “She will be the very wife for 
Frank,” she said. “She is strong wherever 
he is weak, and quite well enough educated. 
He is not at all a genius, you know. She 
seems to understand music, and that really is 
the only thing Frank cares about of an 
intellectual kind. Edith and I can take her 
in hand about her dress and one or two 
things. Don’t you think she is really 
pretty?” 

“ Certainly ; of course a little in the over- 
blown or hollyhock style. She will simply 
kill every complexion in our house. You 
looked like ivory by the side of her. Now, 
tell me, did you gather that she is very fond 
of Frank; did she talk incessantly about 
him?” 

“ Well, that is just where I thought she 
showed such unexpected good breeding. She 
did not talk very much about him ; and when 
she did mention him, it was not in the silly, 
blushing way that most girls would, but 
very gravely straightforward, with her dark 
eyes fixed upon me. I think she is most 
original.” 

“Do you? Well, that is exactly what I 
do not think. She leaves on me the im- 
pression of being an ordinary specimen of a 
very good type—a wholesome, right-minded 
girl, who has been brought up well in an 
old-fashioned way. They are evidently a 
very respectable family. What a dreadful 
smell those mice made, and neither of the 
Baxters seemed to be in the least aware of it. 
I think on the whole that that forms now 
my principal remaining objection to the 
match.” 

“What, that they keep white mice? Such 
dear little things, with pink ropy tails?” 

“No, but that they keep them without 
noticing that they smell. It shows a blunted 
sense of propriety. Did you notice what 
hideous little magenta mats there were under 
the smelling-bottles on the back table?” 

“Yes! of course I did,” exclaimed 
Adelaide ; “ but how on earth you managed 
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to do so, when you were perched up all the 
time, ‘in state your glory well befitting,’ in 
an arm-chair that looked the other way, is 
more than I can comprehend.” 

“ My dear child,” said Lady Priscilla, sen- 
tentiously, “when you have reached my 
time of life you will have learned to have 
eyes in the back of your head.” 

But before they had reached home ‘the 
ladies had decided that the engagement must 
be recognised, and during the evening a 
letter was written by Lady Priscilla to Jane, 
asking herself and her mother to tea on an 
approaching afternoon, and hinting at a 
visit that Jane must presently pay to the 
Capuletts at Kensington. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE return call was by no means an exhil- 
arating affair. Mrs. Baxter required her 
own surroundings to show her off to advan- 
tage, and her pathetic softness was more 
than pathetic when it was deprecating 
also. But the visit did not pass with- 
out one remarkable event. As we have seen, 
it had not been thought necessary to instruct 
Mr. Capulett in what was going on, not from 
any unwifely or unfilial neglect of his feel- 
ings, but simply from the hopelessness of 
interesting him in it. He had heard the 
whole thing discussed, and he had gone 
through a brief ceremony of blessing 
Frank, a ceremony which was generally re- 
garded in the family as a burlesque. At 
lunch on the day now under discussion a 
great deal had been said about the expected 
visit from Mrs. Baxter and Jane, but he had 
not appeared to pay any attention to it, nor 
allow it to disturb his appreciation of a new 
story by Droz, which occupied him all 
through the meal. His conduct, therefore, 
when the visitors arrived may be looked 
upon as epoch-making. 

Mr. Capulett was a man who would have 
received not a single vote in a plébiscite for an 
English literary academy, and yet he had no 
small practical acquaintance with the outer 
confines of literature. He was the author of 
some of the most paying melodramas of our 
age, and there are more than one of his plays 
which everybody knows by name, and which 
most people have seen upon the stage. Yet 
his own name was scarcely known, and it 
was rapidly declining in reputation year by 
year, as a form of theatrical amusement less 
obvious and less mechanical than his eame 
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into vogue. Yet Mr. Capulett was not quite 
an ordinary man. He had something of the 
pretensions of a poet, though his actual 
writing gift had at all times been very small. 
But no one had been more nimble than he 
with the scissors, no one a greater master of 
effect, and his intuitions of stage success had 
secured fortunes to manager after manager. 
For a dozen years in his youth, to secure 
Capulett’s services was to secure money for 
the house. Later on he had begun to be 
voted old-fashioned ; but his fine appearance, 
and on occasion his fine manners, and his 
languid wife, with her prestige as the daugh- 
ter of an Irish earl, had preserved him on 
the upper surface of society where he was 
always enough of an artist by instinct 
to lean to the more graceful and intelligent 
section. But the melodramas, though still 
existing in every repertory, no longer brought 
in the fortune that they once did, and the 
Capuletts were slowly sinking a little out of 
their zenith. 

The surprising thing that Mr. Capulett 
did was this. Having lunched in the 
costume that enraged his daughters—an old 
grey coat, with a wisp of pink silk tied 
round the neck, and a sloppy pair of slippers 
—he suddenly appeared, when the guests were 
being regaled with tea in the drawing-room, 
in a condition of almost dazzling gentility. 
He had changed his old grey slouch for a 
well-fitting frock coat, had discarded his silk 
wisp in favour of a vast collar of snowy 
whiteness with a sky-blue stock, and had 
arranged his small feet in a pair of very 
smart pumps. Thus adorned, with his 
grizzled curly hair brushed out like a halo 
round his head, he advanced into the room 
with an expression of seraphical sweetness 
on his face, and rather swam than stepped 
up to Jane, who rose somewhat awkwardly, 
embarrassed by her tea-cup. Lady Priscilla, 
who was in the midst of a long sentence 
about the difficulty of getting from their 
house to the park in frosty weather, suddenly 
stopped, as though she had been shot, and 
had no time to present the strangers. Mr. 
Capulett, however, taking no heed of Mrs. 
Baxter, swept up to Jane with both his 
hands extended, and said, in carefully 
selected tones, “ No need to ask! This, I 
feel sure, is my new daughter !”’ 

It was the opinion of Jane, and of his own 
daughters also, that he was now about to 
kiss her. Happily it did not occur to him 
to go so far as this; but after gazing at her 
for a few moments, he relinquished one of 
her hands, and, still grasping the other, sat 
down at her side. He said scarcely anything 


after this, and Jane, who was impressed by 
his appearance, and thought him a kind old 
man, received more smiles than answers to 
the remarks she felt bound to make, until at 
last, as she was saying something to him in 
a low voice, he rose abruptly, and bestowing 
on her a richer smile than ever before, said, 
“T shall see you again before you go,” and 
left the room as unexpectedly as he had 
entered it; and of him that afternoon they 
saw nomore. The visit indeed was not much 
prolonged, for nobody felt at ease. The 
opulence and elegance of the Capuletts’ 
drawing-room, furnished in the latest style 
with barbaric importations from Bulgaria 
and Nubia and Japan, put Jane more out of 
countenance than the frigid manners of the 
ladies, who did not mean in the least to be 
frigid, but who, to confess the truth, were 
themselves consumed with shyness. 

Frank, who hovered about, bringing Jane 
things to look at, and plying her with 
biscuits, gradually sank into a dull rage as 
he saw that the interview hung fire. He 
went out when the Baxters left, ostensibly 
to see them on their way home, but really 
to scold Jane for a fiasco which he vaguely 
put down to her dress. 

The three people walked down the street 
silent at first, Mrs. Baxter weary and home- 
sick after this unwonted plunge into fashion, 
Jane discouraged by the sight of the life that 
she was henceforth to lead, and Frank 
secretly raging with vanity that had been 
vicariously wounded, in the fact, as he 
thought, that his sweetheart had made a 
bad impression. 

“T can’t think why you wore that parti- 
cular hat, unless you wished to annoy me,” 
he said at last, in a spasm of petulance. 

Jane had been so far from divining 
his annoyance, that she started, and looked 
sideways at him. He was black with 
temper. 

“T put on this bonnet because it is the 
best I have. You shall teach me better 
taste,” she said coaxingly, “but you must 
not say that I do things to annoy you.” 

But he was not quite appeased. “If it 
was not your bonnet, I don’t know what it 
could have been. I wanted them all to 
admire you so much, and you sat there as 
mute as an owl.” 

She was driven again to meek defence. 
“Tam sure I talked as much as I could. I 
talked to your father—as least I tried to. 
And I had a nice long chat with your sister, 
Miss Adelaide. Your mother frightens me, 
oh! so dreadfully, but I thought she was as 
kind as possible. I am so sorry you thought 
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the calla failure, for I did not find it, I think, 
quite so terrible as I expected.” 

“ Why should you expect it to be terrible?” 
he persisted, no longer in an angry but 
rather a peevish tone. 

A little silence followed, in the midst of 
which Mrs. Baxter, in an impersonal way, 
remarked, “There does not seem to be so 
much fog here as there is up at Notting 
Hill.” 

“JT wonder you can’t understand,” said 
Jane, beginning to cry at last, but wrestling 
cruelly with her tears, “ that it is more trying 
to make a visit like this than anything a girl 
has ever had to go through before. .. . I 
think you ought to see... .” And then 
tears and voice were arrested alike in a 
pitched battle of silence. 

“The next turning but one to the left for 
our station,” said Mrs. Baxter, who hurried 
them on like automata, and glanced neither 
at the one of them nor at the other. 

In the tumult of people in the crowded 
thoroughfare where they now found them- 
selves the lovers were hustled together, and 
by and by they forgot their troubles. Frank 
was obliged to take Jane’s arm, ungallantly 
leaving Mrs. Baxter to struggle on by herself, 
and when they all turned the corner that led 
to the station they found themselves friends 
again. But when, at the ticket-office, Frank 
announced that he had promised to go back 
at once, the two women resigned him, the 
younger almost as gladly as the elder, for 
her physical endurance was tried to the 
utmost. In the underground railway, the 
fog and steam and the crush of passengers 
seemed merely to strain her more closely to 
her mother, and in their crowded second- 
class carriage they were glad to be pressed 
tightly to one another, and to take arms 
unseen under the shelter of their cloaks. 
When they got home at last, and found the 
white-haired father meekly reading close to 
the green shade of the lamp, and John 
stretched out on the rug gazing at the fire, 
and the girls sewing in their easy chairs, 
while the urn sang on the table, the comfort- 
able homeliness of the scene, its familiarity, 
and its moderate demand upon her powers, 
rushed in upon Jane, and she almost detected 
herself in the act of regret. 

For the next week or two very little 
happened which needs to be noted in this 
quiet chronicle. Frank was not to be blamed 
if the distance between Kilburn and Kensing- 
ton seemed immense, and if his regular duties 
at the office made an irresistible demand 
upon his time. He saw Jane when he could, 
and he spent the whole of Sunday with her. 
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Now that the engagement was a settled 
thing he said less, perhaps, about the re- 
ligious effect upon his character which 
he anticipated from associating with her. 
Indeed, he almost rebelled against the 
multitude of services into which the Sunday 
was broken up. He did not venture to 
make any suggestion about the morning 
meeting, but went piously to Colville Road 
under Jane’s convoy. When mid-day dinner 
was over, his lady-love had to prepare at 
once for the Sunday-school, in which she took 
a class from three o'clock to half-past four. 
This Frank found particularly irksome, and 
he did not scruple to say that he thought 
she had better give this up at once, as she 
would not be able to teach after her marriage. 

This argument Jane did not attempt to 
meet, but waived it for the moment. Frank 
conducted her to the door of the malodorous 
little place, like a dingy hive, with its clusters 
of children hanging at the entrance, and 
spent the hour and a half in loafing about 
on the doubtful heights of Frognal, where 
a sort of hybrid country made up of meadows 
and little rows of shops, ancestral elm-trees 
and street lamps, old mossy barns and staring 
edifices of sheet-tin painted blue and red in 
stripes, mark the extremity of London. 
Then, with the wooded heights of Hampstead 
before him, a leafy fastness, he would forbear 
to climb them, but turning his back to them 
would contemplate a landscape that better 
suited his discontented mood. There, on the 
right, across the brick-fields, and the half- 
seen villas of Willesden, there stretched the 
vast and hideous flats of Wormwood Scrubs 
—a no-man’s-land, drowned in cold white 
vapour ; and, further east, London slowly 
began to sink upon the dull incline, shape- 
less, overhung with colourless cloud, a vague 
sea of pale fog out of which arose no point 
or island of firm land anywhere. And then 
he would walk back to the school-house, not 
very much benefited in spirits by his little 
country walk. 

In the evenings of these Sundays he 
rebelled altogether, and carried Jane off 
after tea to hear some fashionable preacher 
in the body of London, enjoying the com- 
parative excitement of the chase for religious 
instruction more than the fresh draughts at 
the old familiar fountain in Colville Road. 
On these excursions they were not alone, 
for one of- her sisters always attended as 
chaperone, and when the hour for final part- 
ing came, and Frank leaped into a cab to 
drive home to Kensington, he found left 
upon his mind a sensation of not merely 
having been fatigued, but bored as well. 
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He looked forward with pleasure to Jane’s 
ensuing visit to his parents, and flattered 
himself that he had nothing to do but 
to separate his bride from her surroundings 
to make his engagement the delicious and 
inebriating thing which he was at present 
surprising himself by not exactly finding it. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


One afternoon, early in December, as 
Leyoncrona and Frank Capulett were quietly 
at work in their room at the office, Sennett 
came in with some papers to be signed, 
and as Leyoncrona was examining them 
remarked : 

“One of the evening papers brings up the 
subject of the Queen of Sheba’s peerage 
again.” 

“Oh! I don’t believe in it at all,’’ said 
Leyoncrona, 

“ Well, if the Government were to go out 
of office, I shouldn’t be surprised if he took 
it and retired. By the way, what an age it 
is since the last change of ministry. I 
should rather like another. The work is 
always so jolly slack in the interregnum,” 
said Sennett. 

“ How would you like to be one of those 
poor devils of public servants in France and 
America, who are sacked when the Minister 
goes out of office?” 

“You don’t mean to say that? I call 
that uncivilised. Why, how can the new 
fellows learn the work of the place? I 
should like to know who would pick up the 
ensilage statistics if you and I were to be 
kicked out to-morrow. The new man wouldn’t 
know the difference between a silo and a 
salamander. I wonder if the old Queen of 
Sheba will get you promoted before he goes ! 
I bet he will forget all about it.” 

“ He always has stood up for his men. 
He has been a first-rate administrator, what- 
ever his faults have been, and the result of 
working for us has been that we’ve worked 
for him.” 

“You always stick up for him. He’s a 
selfish old party, I believe. However, there 
never does come a change of ministry with- 
out doing somebody good, unless they put 
some awful old Tory in. Of course, I’m a 
Conservative myself, but I must say I like a 
Radical at the top of the office. More 
modern-like, somehow.” 

* By the way, Sennett, you had better look 
official, and not lounge there at the fire, for 


I expect the Queen of Sheba this afternoon 
to look over these new charts. He said as 
they were so cumbersome he would come 
himself and glance at them.” 

“Quite a nine days’ wonder. I don’t 
believe he has been in this end of the build- 
ing for a year or more. Here he is!” said 
Sennett, stiffening himself, and brandishing 
a bundle of blue folios. But it was not the 
Queen of Sheba, it was a more veritable 
female apparition, and a more unexpected 
one. The door was thrown open, and a 
messenger, with an impertinent grin on his 
face, shouted out : 

“Mr. Capulett, a lady to see you, sir.” 

In walked Jane Baxter, with her cheeks 
flushed to the colour of fire, and turning her 
dazzled eyes on two wrong men before she 
found the right one. There was a moment 
of extreme embarrassment. Sennett fled 
from the room. Leyoncrona made a slight 
effort to rise and bow, and then sank over 
his papers. Frank rushed to the door, with- 
out a word, and dragged Jane into the room 
away from the threshold. 

““What is the matter?” he said, trying 
to steady his voice, and deadly pale. 

“Oh! Frank, I beg your pardon for 
coming ; I did not know I should disturb you.” 

“Ts anything wrong?” said Frank, with 
desperate patience. 

“No, indeed! But as mother and Sallie 
were shopping at the stores, and as we were 
so very near you for once, I thought you 
would be glad to see me if I came to fetch 
you, and so I left them in the Strand, and 
came on to see if you would go home with 
us.” 

“ But how did you think I could go home 
at this hour?” asked Frank, still heroically 
calm. 

And now Leyoncrona could not endure his 
false position. He came forth from the 
screen of his great desk, and with his cour- 
teous smile he presented himself to Jane. 

“Good afternoon, Miss Baxter. I hope 
you recollect me. I am very glad to hear 
that, in spite of your protests, the Humane 
Society has done its duty. You saw the 
little paragraph in the 7imes this morning? 
It ought to have been twice as long. This 
boy here should be very proud of you, I am 
sure. You have come this splendid afternoon 
to lure him from his duties? Well! I 
suppose I must let him go with my blessing. 
By the way, Capulett, we must really get 
that scoundrel of a Jackson into better ways. 
He had no business to show Miss Baxter in 
here. We must really apologise to you ; very 
trying for you, I’m sure.” 
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His kind voice and apparent indulgence 
for her little hoydenish crime comforted her 
exceedingly. But even in her humiliation 
she would not screen herself behind the 
character of another person. 

«“ You must not scold the messenger,” she 
said ; “it is I who was in fault. I thought 
Mr. Capulett lived in a room by himself, and 
I fancied I might save time if I asked to see 
him directly.” 

They were standing .in a group in the 
middle of the room all this time, for in that 
semi-public place, with clerks of low degree 
for ever coming and going, it seemed to 
occur to neither of the men that a lady 
should be seated. But the climax of the 
contretemps was at hand. Out in the passage 
was heard a noise of steps and of voices, 
and above them all the shrill incessant sound 
of the Queen of Sheba himself. Leyoncrona 
fled to his desk, and the potentate entered, 
followed by his private secretary and a clerk 
bearing papers, talking all the while at the 
top of his voice. 


“ Here Iam, Mr. Leyoncrona; if Mahomet* 


won't come to the mountain, you know the 
alternative. As I was just telling Lord 
Oldham, there’s not a corner of this office 
that is unknown to me—that is, in the past, 
of course. Ah! it used to lie in a nutshell, 
this office did, before your time, Mr. Leyon- 
crona. In the days when there was no 
minister here at all, when it was quite a 
minor office, I used to know every room in 
the place ; I was a triton among the minnows 
then. No time now for gadding about. Well, 
where are these charts you speak of? Mr. 
Holbeck here has been good enough to pick 
out all the letters on the subject from the 
North Australian premier, and I think we 
can see what to doin the twinkling of an 


eye. What the devil is that young woman 
doing here, eh, Leyoncronat Deucedly 


unofficial that!” These last phrases in a 
clearly audible whisper. 

“It is a young lady whom Mr. Capulett is 
engaged to,” answered Leyoncrona, in a 
lower whisper. “She has just this moment 
come to see him on some very important 
business, I believe.” 

But Sir Eusebius went on whispering, “I 
hope you do not encourage this sort of thing. 
It will never do, I assure you. It will 
stand in the young man’s way in his pro- 
motion if he gets in the habit of this sort of 


thing. Nice young fellow, too; I know his 
mother. <Ain’t Lady Priscilla Capulett his 


mother ?” 
“Yes, Sir Eusebius.” 


“ Ah! charming woman, charming! Just 
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give the boy a hint—can’t have this sort of 
thing going on.” Then in a louder tone, 
“ Now then, Mr. Holbeck, let us glance over 
the correspondence, and let us see what it 
really is that the North Australian govern- 
ment is asking for.” 

Frank put on his coat and hat, and swiftly 
hurried Jane out of the door, taking advan- 
tage of the cluster of faces turned in another 
direction round Leyoncrona’s charts. They 
said not a word as they emerged into the 
chilly courtyard, nor as they hastened down 
Wycherley Passage, and in the roar of 
Whitehall they stopped a moment irresolute. 
Then Frank took Jane’s arm, and they slowly 
strolled southward. Not till they were 
opposite the stately fretted facade of the 
Colonial Office did they break their silence, 
and then Jane said— 

“QO Frank, can you ever forgive me for 
behaving so badly?” 

‘‘ Never mind about it, dear,’’ he answered. 
“There is no harm done.” 

“Ah! but there is. I heard every word 
that dreadful little old gentleman said. He 
said my being there would interfere with 
your promotion.” 

“Oh no, you must have misunderstood him. 
That would be an absurd exaggeration. It 
could not possibly do that. It was a little 
awkward, as it happened. No one would 
have dreamed of that wretched Sir Eusebius 
turning up.” 

“Tam so stupid. I had no idea at all 
what that place was like. You have so often 
talked to me about your room, that I thought 
you worked in it all by yourself. That is 
quite a public place, I see. And when I 
asked for you, and was passed on from one man 
to another, I became too frightened to stop, 
like when one begins to tun down a steep 
place.” 

“T can’t allow you to compare yourself to 
swine,” said Frank ; but she was too much 
agitated to laugh, and she continued to 
bewail her awkwardness and want of sense 
until they reached the corner of Parliament 
Street. 

“Where are we going?” said Frank at 
last. “Oh never mind,” he added, “I have 
given myself a holiday, and it is a lovely 
day, we will have a little stroll to nowhere in 
particular.” 

It was indeed an exquisite day, and even 
a December London looked beautiful under 
so soft and cloudless a blue. The grass of 
the inclosures, the dresses of the women, 
the uniforms of the groups of soldiers, looked 
brilliant to eyes that had been almost colour- 
blind through a dark November. The couple 
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loitered over Westminster Bridge, watching 
for tugs and barges as they shot or crept 
down stream, amusing themselves by peep- 
ing vertically down into the very recesses of 
the hold of each. The yellowish-grey water 
swirled beneath them, ceaselessly in uneasy 
motion from the constant navigation, coiling 
like the water on a harbour-bar when the 
tide isturning. They wandered on until they 
saw blue sky through the formal arcades of 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, and on until they 
turned the corner, and saw the old grey 
palace, like a carefully-washed relic of the 
middle ages, with its grave little parish 
church behind it. All this was new to Jane, 
and she fell in love with the old inn and 
eighteenth - century shops at the top of 
Church Street, facing the palace-green, and 
laughingly she proposed that they should 
take lodgings there, on the second floor of 
one of them. 

“We can come here when you are turned 
out of the office for my having visited you, 
and I will earn enough for both of us by 
taking in washing,’ she said; but Frank 
did not kindle at the suggestion. 

“They are mean little places. I wonder 
they have not been pulled down before now. 
It is really ridiculous that they should stand 
here just looking out on the embankment.” 

They turned to the west, and observed for 
the first time that the whole sky was begin- 
ning to glow with the fires of sunset. They 
went down to the little pier at Lambeth, 
that floats out in the middle of the stream 
like a sort of moored gondola, and there 
they waited for a penny steamer. The little 
voyage north to the pier at Westminster 
was an unexpected pleasure. They were 
almost alone, and they took two front stalls 
at the splendid spectacular performance which 
nature prepared forthem. As in most winter 
sunsets, the effects were so brief and rapid 
as to be almost visionary. While the lovers 
waited at the landing-place, the whole sky 
above them was rosy, paved with rippling 
golden fragments, and deepening into fire 
towards the horizon. But when they had 
taken their seats in the boat, they found it 
had changed already, and that the west was 
one smooth and fleckless expanse of rich 
amber, against which the outlines of the 
buildings were drawn in cold pearly grey. 
As they left the pier, they just had sight of 
the beautiful pinnacled mass of the Abbey, 
and nearer them the School, and just opposite 
them, magnified against the enchanting colour 
of the heavens, the great renaissance front 
of St. John’s, Smith Square, with its pillared 
towers. But the quaint embattlement of 


spires and chimneys against the western sky 
was utterly dwarfed by the romantic outline 
of the Houses of Parliament, towards which 
they seemed to skim as though their bark 
was about to moor, in the ancient way, at 
some mossy water-gate at the very feet of 
the monstrous pile. In that dim and fasci- 
nating light the fretted forms of the building, 
even the clock-tower itself, had no modern 
character at all, but seemed parts of some 
vast medieval palace, the centre of a little 
enchanted city, of which Bridewell was the 
faraway donjon-keep, and Millbank Peni- 
tentiary an eccentric sort of southern fortress. 
Glancing back, they saw the grey, four-square 
tower of Lambeth glow like the walis of the 
mystical castle of Sarras ; and the very mud 
of the yellow Thames itself, as the paddle- 
wheels of the steamer churned it up, took 
reflections of steel-colour and honey-yellow 
from the remnant of blue in the zenith, and 
the suffused glory of amber in the west. At 
last they brushed the walls of the Houses 
of Parliament, shot under Westminster 
Bridge, and came out into the light of 
common day with the dome of St. Paul’s just 
glimmering on the north-eastern horizon. 

The darkness gathered fast around them 
as they walked past the gorgeous scarlet and 
white sentry that haunts the arch of the 
Horse Guards, and by the glimmering groves 
of St. James’s Park, up the steps into 
Waterloo Place, and so gained Regent Street. 
All this commonplace walk had the fascina- 
tion of novelty to Jane, essentially a country 
girl, who did not know her London. When 
she found herself at Piccadilly Circus she 
exclaimed with astonishment, for she had 
completely lost herself in strange ground. 
In Regent Street, Frank took her into a 
restaurant to have some tea, and over this 
aid to female courage she ventured to return 
to the subject of her maladroit visit. 

“Is to-day the first day that a lady ever 
called upon you at the office, Frank?” 

* No,” he answered ; “ my mother has come 
to fetch me several times, and once Mrs. 
Percival called.” 

“Who is Mrs. Percival?” 

“Oh! nobody you know. A friend of my 
sisters.” 

“ And what did Mr. Leyoncrona do when 
he saw her?” 

“Saw her where ?”’ 

“Well, I mean when she was shown 
into your room—to that room where you 
sit ?” 

“What, Mrs. Percival? Oh! she did not 
come up, of course; she sent up her card, 
and waited for me in her carriage.” 
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“And does your mother wait in her 
carriage?” 

“No. But then my mother has such an 
air that she might go into the presence of 
the Grand Lama of Thibet and not scandalise 
anybody.” 

“ Do you think I shall ever have a grand 
air?” she asked, after meditatively playing 
with the sugar-tongs for a few seconds. 

“ Yes! to be sure you will, in time. Well, 
to be quite frank, I don’t think you ever will 
be quite as stately as my mother. She isa 
wonderful woman, but I think if I were not 
her son I should be afraid of her. I don’t 
at all wish you to be like my mother. But 
in time I am sure you will be just as much 
at ease in your own way.” 

“No, Frank,” she said, “I shall never 
have a grand air. Ihave not the making of 
a fine lady in me. You might as well hope 
that this tablecloth, with all its holes and 
its darns, would become cloth of gold in time. 
The dreadful thing about me is, not that I 
do the wrong thing, but that I don’t know 
that I am doing it.” 

“ Nonsense !” he replied, as gallantly as he 
could ; “ you know that such pretty people as 
you are cannot do the wrong thing. If the 
old Queen of Sheba could have seen your 
face instead of the back of your bonnet, he 
would have been silenced into admiration.” 

“My bonnet did at all events keep its 
colour, whereas these poor silly cheeks, do 
what I would, went fuming and boiling up 
into something more scarlet than that lobster 
in the window, or than—than anything. I 
would give a good deal to have those pale 
cheeks of your younger sister, the colour 
just lies there for an instant, and then fades. 
It is so like a servant-maid to blush up to 
one’s eyes.” 

“JT wish you would not think about all 
that,” said Frank. 

“Tf we could always be alone together, I 
think I should be happy. Just now, when 
we sat hand in hand on the boat for those 
minutes, quiet by ourselves in the middle of 
such a beautiful world, I think I was more 
happy than I have ever been before. But it 
was all past when we landed among the 
people. It is something new and tiresome 
that has come over me ; I never used to have 
these thoughts about myself. I suppose that 
is why I am so awkward, that I have not 
taken pains to think about what I ought to 
do, And now are you not coming home with 
me to Constantine Villas? You have been 
so kind and patient with me this afternoon.” 

“T am so very sorry,” he answered, “ that 
I absolutely promised to take my sisters out 
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to a tiresome dance this evening. 
extremely awkward.” 

“ Oh never mind,” she said, with a little 
disappointed sigh, and allowed herself to be 
put into a hansom, which Frank carefully 
directed, and then dismissed. 


It is 


CHAPTER IX. 


A Few days after this Jane came to pay 
her long-promised visit to Kensington. She 
arrived in the middle of the afternoon, was 
cordially received by the ladies, and was 
presently shown up to her room by Adelaide, 
who looked round to see whether she had 
everything she wanted, and then asked her, 
when she was ready, to find her way down 
to the drawing-room. They expected her to 
take off her hat and be with them in a few 
moments, but when ten minutes, and then a 
quarter of an hour, and then twenty minutes 
elapsed, Lady Priscilla began to speculate on 
the causes of her tarrying, and sent up a 
servant to say that the ladies were taking 
tea in the drawing-room, and hoped that she 
would join them. Jane then appeared in a 
total metamorphosis of her dress, with the 
aspect of one who has been unduly hurried. 
By the dim afternoon twilight they could not 
understand what it was that she had done to 
herself. When the lamp was brought in, 
while carefully avoiding seeming to examine 
her, and chatting pleasantly all the time, it 
gradually dawned upon them that she had 
dressed herself thus prematurely for the 
evening. In point of fact this was the cause 
of her delay, but the garment itself was 
sufficiently nondescript to excuse their hesi- 
tation. She had not thought it right to go 
to the expense of new clothes at this time of 
year, and so she had allowed herself to be 
persuaded to do up a light lawn-tennis 
merino with bows, so as to look quite smart. 
As Adelaide said afterwards to Edith, “ It 
would have been quite a praiseworthy effort, 
if the bows had not contrived to be cerise.” 

The Capuletts had to exercise their utmost 
powers of tact to preserve her from being 
conscious of her mistake in dressing so early. 
There was a good deal of eye-telegraphy, and 
then Edith carelessly left the room, in time 
to stroll in again, dressed for the evening 
before the others needed to retire. By this 
means Jane was not left alone, and the 
Capuletts hugged themselves with the idea 
that she had not observed her own mistake. 
They were wrong, however, she had observed 
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it, and had painfully exaggerated it. At 
dinner she sat between Frank and his father, 
and in the general kindliness of the welcome 
she forgot her fears. Lady Priscilla had 
capitulated altogether, and nobody had now 
any other notion than to make Jane as com- 
fortable as possible. But as soon as dinner 
was over, her trials began again. 

“T hope,” said Adelaide, “that you have 
not told Jane the surprise that is awaiting 
her.’ And Frank protested that he had 
not. 

“ Then, dear,” said Edith, “ will you hurry 
up with me and get on your cloak, for I hear 
the carriage now at the door. Mamma can- 
not go, she is not very well, and Adelaide is 
staying with her, sol am going to be your 
chaperone, with Frank and Papa.” 

It was not until they were in the carriage 
that Jane ventured to ask whither they were 
taking her. Edith again protested that it 
must be a secret, and they all smiled upon her 
with baffling sweetness. Mr. Capulett took 
her hand and held it so long that he forgot 
what it was, and threw it away from him in 
a fit of abstraction. They rolled on through 
the long defile of cabs and carriages till they 
came to Piccadilly, and Jane’s conjectures 
were becoming more and more torturing. 
Suddenly she bethought herself that she had 
seen an advertisement of a classical concert 
that evening, the bill of which had seemed 
to her very tempting, and she reflected that 
it could hardly be “inconsistent” to hear 
Bach and Pergolese. How delightful of the 
Capuletts to divine what it was which she 
would like best! The drive seemed inter- 
minable, but she was too innocent to suspect 
that we do not go to the uttermost parts of 
the Strand to hear chamber-music. The car- 
riage stopped at last under a flaring portico. 
They were rapidly hustled out to allow the 
next comers to alight, and Jane entered with 
the rest, dimly conscious of two rows of ill- 
dressed hungry-faced spectators, a windy 
flare of lamps, a bright procession of ladies 
with crape shawls, white and orange and 
grass-green. She found herself in a large 
vestibule, full of people in evening dress, 
and a proportion of men, whose expression 
vaguely appealed to her as_ non-classical. 
She began to be terribly embarrassed. 

“ What is this place, Frank?” she whisper- 
ed, but at that moment he was apologising 
to a lady whose voluminous train he had 
touched with his foot, and she received no 
answer. They descended down a corridor 
between blank walls, and then were suddenly 
ushered into a little room, very dark and 
mysterious, which had no wall on the side 


that faced them. There was a squeaking 
sound of the loud tuning of fiddles some- 
where beneath them. Edith seated herself 
in the front of the box, and pulling a chair 
beside her forward for Jane, said : 

“Now you know where you are? But 
do you know what it is we are going to see ? 
The first night of ‘Cymbeline.’ I dote on 
first nights, and we were so dreadfully afraid 
we were not going to get this box. The mana- 
gers don’t seem to remember papa quite as 
much as they used to do.” Her pale cheeks 
were lighted up with enthusiasm, and as she 
peered down into the stalls, and surveyed 
the rapidly-filling boxes, she prattled on, 
and never thought to notice that Jane was 
leaning back against the wall of the box, 
pale with dismay and perplexity. But Frank 
noticed it. 

“T was soafraid you would not come if we 
told you,” he whispered. “I did not tell 
them that you had never been to the theatre ; 
in our play-going household no one would 
realise the possibility of such a thing. But 
here you are at last, and now the ice is 
broken, I am sure you will enjoy yourself.” 

But Jane was wretched. <A scruple of 
conscience, inherited without reflection from 
a long line of ancestors, is not so easily 
broken through, or defied with impunity. 
As the play proceeded, and as Edith gave 
herself up more and more to the intoxication 
of the evening, to that charm of the foot- 
lights which had been a second nature to 
her since she was a child, nothing but her 
politeness prevented her from showing how 
much Jane’s coldness disappointed her. She 
put it down to want of intelligence, to an 
unsympathetic primness. Jane all the while 
was shrinking back as much into the dark- 
ness as possible. From a desire to avoid at- 
tention she fixed her eyes on the stage, but 
with a dull sort of terror on her which de- 
stroyed all pleasure. When there came a 
round of applause, or a lamp was broken by 
the excess of heat, her breath caught in her 
throat as if her sin had found her out. 

She was not stupid, as Edith thought. She 
was saying to herself all the time, this fright- 
ened feeling is quite unreasonable—these 
people, and such as they, meet here every 
night, and go away unscathed—it is an old- 
fashioned and bigoted notion that there is 
any harm in all this, and if there were harm 
in it, it is not my fault, I was brought here 
unwittingly. She repeated these reflections to 
herself, and thought of Naaman in the house 
of Rimmon, but that did not make her happy. 
By and by the heat and the glare and the 
thin perfume of bergamot that rose from the 
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stalls began to make her drowsy, so drowsy 
that she could scarcely keep her lids apart ; 
and when the last rounds of prolonged ap- 
plause had roused her, and the ladies drew 
their cloaks about them in the darkened box, 
she rose with a feeling of exquisite shame at 
her want of savoir faire. In the carriage 
going home Edith was almost silent. To Mr. 
Capulett’s inquiry how Jane had enjoyed it, 
she answered with pathetic alacrity, “Oh! it 
was very amusing, thank you,’ and then 
sank back by Edith’s side. 

This feeling of discouragement, however, 
passed off with a good night’s sleep, and 
Jane steeled herself to put her habits and 
prejudices aside, and to share, as far as 
her conscience would permit her, the ways 
and thoughts of her hosts. It must be said 
that on their side the Capuletts made every 
concession to her inexperience. There was 
not a word, a sign, to show that they 
noted any difference between her mode of 
doing things and theirown. They were not 
ungenerous, and having fought against the 
alliance and having been worsted, their cap- 
itulation was final, and they were too well- 
bred to keep up a sullen skirmishing on 
points of detail. None the less they felt, 
and could not prevent Jane from feeling 
doubly, the total unlikeness of her ideal of 
life from theirs ; and if this prevented them 
from being entirely at their ease, it thwarted 
her at every turn and discouraged her at 
every moment. <A great change came over 
her manner during the few days that she 
was with them. Her frank, almost bluff 
carriage, with its bright Amazonian charm, 
gave way to a hesitating, awkward manner, 
like that of a rather stupid child who is in the 
habit of being reproved for every action. 
When she was happy, and therefore natural 
and pleasing, was only when she was taken out 
of herself, when Edith allowed her to sit with 
her, and instead of trying to entertain her, 
became absorbed in her own harp-practice, 
or when Frank and she read to one another 
in the library. Jane read aloud with pro- 
priety, not very prettily, but much more 
easily and intelligibly than the Miss Capuletts, 
who had not been taught to enunciate ; Jane 
was shy of verse, which indeed she had little 
taste for, but she read prose without fatigue, 
and so as to give genuine pleasure. As she 
glided smoothly down the pages of John 
Inglesant, Lady Priscilla, leaning her head 
luxuriously back among her cushions, could 
not banish the little secret thought, how 
much more welcome Jane would have been 
to her as a lady-companion than as a 
daughter. 
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On the last night of Jane’s visit, the 
Capuletts gave the musical party which had 
been the subject of conversation in the 
family for three weeks past. Jane’s visit 
had been studiously arranged so as to include 
this entertainment, and she was constantly 
congratulated on it as a thing which would 
be sure to delight her. Her love of music 
was known, and she had already been taken 
to one afternoon public concert, which she 
had genuinely enjoyed without reserve. The 
party was carefully planned, and went off re- 
markably well. Lady Priscilla, whose neu- 
ralgia had left her at the first beck of per- 
sonal excitement, laboured for her guests 
with heroic forethought, aided by her gen- 
uine hospitality. When the ladies were 
gathered in state in the reception-room, while 
Frank and his father leaned over the mantel- 
piece and examined their shirt-fronts in the 
mirror, Lady Priscilla had time to glance 
round and pronounce that all was right 
before the first sound of wheels on the gravel 
set their pulses beating. Edith and Adelaide 
had taken the privilege of future sisters to 
adapt Jane’s dress more to their liking. They 
had taken off the dreadful cerise bows, they 
had dressed her hair more loosely, and they 
had arranged some pale chrysanthemums in 
the bosom of her dress. 

The rooms were fairly large, a suite of 
three pieces opening into one another, and 
ending in a dim conservatory. Lady Priscilla 
had avoided the error of over-crowding them, 
and her company moved about with ease, in 
a comparative width of space which rendered 
it possible for the ladies to display their 
toilettes to advantage, and form in groups 
that were picturesque as well as entertaining. 
The music was installed in the large room, 
where after about an hour it became inces- 
sant. The Bishop of Wisbeach, who adored 
music, had been secured by a promise of hear- 
ing the Dragonetta play, and Lady Priscilla’s 
only moment of dismay was felt when the pre- 
late came and the pianiste delayed her coming. 
Jane Baxter sat on her sofa and watched the 
world around her with vast entertainment, 
herself but very little observed. The Bishop, 
with his large ugly mask, and the kind eyes 
behind it, sat beside her chatting for five 
minutes, and showed no sign of consciousness 
that she was a Dissenter. Sir Eusebius 
Holeroft, small and sparkling, and Lady 
Holcroft, large and sentimental, an insepar- 
able pair, brought the blood to Jane’s cheeks 
with a fresh thought of her maladroit inva- 
sion of Wycherley Passage, but they were 
not introduced to her, and her agitation sub- 
sided. Frank was gallant, and kept close 
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beside her, telling her the names of the 
guests, and solicitous for her comfort and 
dignity ; while the entrance of Mr. Leyon- 
crona gave her the additional comfort of one 
friendly face to glance at. 

At last it was evident to Jane, without 
any intelligence from Frank, that the guest 
of the evening had arrived. “Here she is 
at last, Bishop,” murmured Lady Priscilla to 
her cousin, as she swept in rustling beatitude 
towards the new-comer, and a little move- 
ment went through the rooms as if an event 
had occurred. Jane was fairly astonished at 
the entry of the Dragonetta. She was a 
tall, fierce personage, with a strident voice 
and a loud uncompromising laugh. Her 
complexion had, Jane knew not what, of the 
perplexing and distressing in its vivid whites 
and reds. Her hair stood out in a multitude 
of rolls and loops, and her dress, which was 
the only really low one in the room, was a 
mazeof lace and flamboyant emerald ribbands. 
She was pinched to a wasp-like slenderness 
at the waist, and her hands were encased up 
to the elbow in yellow gloves. But her 
garments were nothing in comparison with 
her manner, her incredible manner, and Jane 
watched her as if she were a brilliant insect 
of vast size, one bite of which would certainly 
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be fatal. Presently the Dragonetta released 
herself from the circle of her admirers, 
laughing all the time to excess and showing 
her glittering teeth, and after curtsying in 
the most florid style to the Bishop, she sat 
herself down at the grand piano with a pre- 
liminary crash of the keys that brought 
everybody crowding to the doorways. Frank 
made way for his guests, and retired to the 
outer room, where the plash of the little 
warm fountain in the conservatory rivalled 
the tenderer passages of the Dragonetta’s 
performance in volume. Jane, meanwhile, 
was lost in wonder and delight, as the artist, 
now in her element, revealed the source of 
her fascination, as she brought out all the 
fire and romantic effect of a great sonata of 
Beethoven’s. This, too, Jane saw, was a life 
that was lived to a good purpose, though so 
strangely distant from any ideal which had 
ever before come within her ken. And the 
final fugue, in the execution of which the 
pianiste’s audacity and vigour carried her 
above all her contemporaries, was entirely 
missed by Jane, who sat lost in a wondering 
comparison between her own old life within its 
narrow comfortable limits, and the new life 
that was opening before her such startling 
horizons 


(To be Continued.) 
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